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Vocational schools today face the big job of re-training discharged service- 
men—veterans who need intensive, expert instruction to bring them up-to-date Ru 
in skills developed to new peaks during the war. 


Modern training for industry demands modern equipment. Trainees learn more, 
faster, with tools that have kept pace with the latest technical developments. Bi 
Obsolete equipment is just as inefficient in the school shop as it is in the in- 
dustrial plant. Furni 
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San Jose, stately and beautiful, is the largest of 
San Antonio's five historic missions. Its original 
buildings, now restored, recall the busy life of 
the Indian converts who were taught weaving, 
stone-cutting, ironwork, pottery-making, paint- 
ing, sculpture, carpentry, by the devout and in- 
dustrious padres of Texas’ romantic past.—G.H-F. 
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American Vocational Association, Inc., advances American education by 

developing economic competence of youths and adults. The Association pro- 

motes the professional interests of persons engaged in vocational and industrial 

arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: 

Agriculture, Home Economics, Business and Distributive Occupations, Industrial 
Arts, Industrial Education, Rehabilitation, Vocational Guidance. 


They ALSO Learn To Live 


CRITIC of vocational agriculture recently stated that in this field 

of education too much emphasis is placed upon earning money. 

The supervised farming program of our agricultural training 
stresses earning money. However, satisfactory labor income from agri- 
cultural enterprises is an indication of successful agriculture. Farming 
is a business. The teaching of agriculture, therefore, should emphasize 
farming as a business, and should place it on a businesslike basis. What 
intelligent individual wants to invest money in land, livestock, seed, 
fertilizer, and equipment if he feels that his farming business will not 
be profitable? Vocational agriculture emphasizes management of agri- 
cultural enterprises on a businesslike basis by keeping complete cost 
accounts. When the enterprises are completed, students will know 
whether they have received a reasonable financial return on their in- 
vestments. 

Emphasis upon co-+ accounting and carefui planning will develop 
responsibility, create a desire to enlarge the farming program, and 
bring about changes that will increase the student’s farm income. Upon 
entering his agriculture vocation he goes into business for himself and, 
although he may have a background of good agricultural experience, 
he has not assumed the responsibility of planning and managing a 
farm enterprise. Supervised farming programs usually develop from 
small enterprises. As the boy grows in managerial experience and in- 
creases his knowledge of technical agriculture, he is able to expand his 
program over a four-year period. This growth and development of a 
farm boy’s supervised farming program is important in establishing 
him in farming as a career, often through a father and son partnership. 

But farming is more than a business; it is a way of life. Greater 
progress can be made in teaching farm boys how to live by first teach- 
ing them how to make a living. 

The FFA emphasizes aspects of farm life which develop qualities 
of leadership, cooperation, good citizenship, and other personality traits 
which make for a well-balanced life. The purposes, aims, and creed of 
the FFA stress the occupation as a way of life. Through Chapter 
projects boys learn to work together; to appreciate the value of group 
action for the benefit of all as well as for the individual; and learn to 
accept the personal differences of individuals in a tolerant, sympa- 
thetic, and diplomatic manner. This is cooperation in action, the basis 
of wise leadership and democratic citizenship. 

As officers, committee members, and members boys are taught to 
speak clearly, concisely, in a manner appropriate to the occasion. They 
learn how to conduct meetings by using correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Here is a “learning by doing” device of vocational agriculture 
for teaching the role of farming both as a means of earning a living and 
how to live. 


s G FETTEROLF, Vice President, Agricultural Education 
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San Antonio’s Vocational Program Now Expanding to Prepare for New Industries 


and the Alamo! 


i 


By L. W. Fox 


Director of Vocational Education 


San Antonio, Texas 


RAINING for employment is offered in the voca- 
tional division of the San Antonio Public Schools 
not only to the youth of the city and to the returned 
veterans, but to any adult who needs additional guid- 
ance, education, and training. In-service training is as 
much a part of the program as is pre-employment 
training, and employers and representatives of indus- 
try serve on advisory committees and as instructors. 


Day trade training is 
given in four vocational 
schools: San Antonio Voca- 
tional and Technical School, 
Sidney Lanier Vocational 
School, Luther Burbank 
Vocational School, and the 
Phillis Wheatley High 
School for Negroes. 

The San Antonio Voca- 
tional and Technical School 
has approximately 1,700 
students and offers a day 
trade and a part-time co- 
operative program. The day 
trade program gives train- 
ing in architectural draft- 
ing, auto mechanics, cabinet 
mill work, commercial art, 
cosmetology, dressmaking, 
electrical work, engineering, 
drafting, machine shop, 
plumbing, refrigeration, 
printing, radio, sheet metal, 
and welding. The school 
program in business educa- 
tion includes stenography, 
typing, filing, bookkeeping 
(with emphasis on ma- 
chines), and training for the 
distributive occupations. 
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Duroc swine of this Luther Burbank Voc. H. S. 
, boy won over all breeds at Fat Stock Show, Houston 


Morning classes at San Antonio Voc. & Tech. School, 
, afternoon selling practice at Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Cradle of Texas’ liberty is 
the Alamo at San Antonio 
defended by 182 men until 


the last man was wiped out 


In the homemaking field courses are offered in fami- 
ly relationships, social customs, nutrition, the prepara- 
tion and serving of foods, meal-planning, budgeting 
family income, and care and feeding of infants. 

The part-time cooperative program includes part- 
time distributive and part-time industrial education. 

Believing that both vocational training and general 
education are essential 


to successful employment, 
one-half of each day in the 
vocational schools is devot- 
ed to a general education 
curriculum, one - half to 
trade training. Related work 
in mathematics and science 
is taught by the shop in- 
structor in the shop as the 
need for such information 
arises. 


New Courses Added 


Courses are continually 
being developed to meet the 
changing demands of indus- 
try. Training in plastics was 
added to the art program in 
the fall of 1945. Now a 
number of students are in 
full or part-time employ- 
ment in that field. 

The outstanding work 
done by the garment manu- 
facturing department for 
the American Red Cross 
was cited in The Junior Red 
Cross Journal of January, 
1946. The department has 
made 1,282 garments and 
other articles for the Junior 
Red Cross in the last five 
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Behind a real desk at the Luther Burbank school, these 
. two students work at real, assigned, office practice jobs 


San Antonio veterans start vocational programs by inter- 
. Viewing a coordinator at San Antonio Voc. & Tech. School 










After counseling with coordinator, the veteran receives 
, training at San Antonio Voc. & Tech. School machine shop 








years; with the adult classes in evening school (in 
addition to their regular output) they made 17,000 
garments and other articles for the American Red 
Cross during the five years of war. 

At the close of the school day the facilities of the 
entire vocational program become available for the 
adult evening school program. 

The Sidney Lanier Vocational High School has a 
student body of approximately 2,000 students, the ma- 
jority Latin- Americans. Teaching of English is stressed 
since mastery of the English language is frequent], 
an essential requirement for employment in Texas. 
Spanish is also taught as an employment asset. So 
large is the Spanish-speaking clientele of a number of 
the department stores that several of the personnel 
managers make an effort to have at least one Spanish- 
speaking saleslady in every department. 

The Lanier School has a day trade program which 
offers courses in arts and crafts, auto mechancs, body 
and fender work, cabinet mill work, dressmaking, auto 
paint and trim work, and printing. A comprehensive 
curriculum in business training and in homemaking 
complete the program. 

The Phillis Wheatley High School has 687 students 
enrolled with returned soldiers enrolling now. The 
school offers courses in auto mechanics, carpentry, cos- 
metology, and business training. 


Agriculture for the Small Farm 


The Luther Burbank Vocational High School’s voca- 
tional agriculture program is developed particularly 
to care for the individual who has a trade, but who 
supplements his income with the products of his one 
or two-acre farm. 

The curriculum has four divisions: the day trade 
with carpentry, drafting, and metal; the part-time 
cooperative programs with part-time commercial and 


As trainee in Diversified Occupations course, veteran 
~ leaves school at noon for job with local firm in p.m 
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Sidney Lanier Vocational High School offers the only 
, trade and Industrial course in automobile fender work 


distributive education; homemaking; and agriculture. 

In the 1946 Boys’ Fat Stock Show held in Houston, 
the FFA boys of Burbank won first place with a grand 
champion litter of Duroc swine over all breeds and 
classes. They also won the first place over all breeds 
and classes with a champion Duroc boar, as well as 
the first place over all classes and breeds for a pen 
of three barrows. 


Vocational Classes Keyed to Needs 


Both the San Antonio Junior College and the St. 
Philips Junior College for Negroes include vocational 
training in the curriculums of their day and evening 
programs. At the San Antonio Junior College the 
following business and distributive education courses, 
taught by members of local advisory committees, are 
offered in the adult education program: salesmanship, 
radio technique, display, advertising, junior executive 
training, business psychology, bookkeeping, and ac- 
counting. A course in architectural drafting is sched- 
uled in the industrial division. 

The San Antonio Adult Education Program, in 
operation since 1912, conducts education and training 
based on short-unit courses, specific subject matter, 
well-qualified teachers, efficient administration, and 
proper publicity. Adults want information at the time 
they need it, so an in-service plan is followed. Ad- 
visory committees from business and industry are 
used regularly in preparation of courses of study, 
selection of qualified teachers, and to secure a func- 
tional program. Instructors are drawn from the pro- 
fessions, trades and industries, business and commerce. 

Included are home and family life activities, appren- 
lice training, business and distributive education, 
citizenship instruction, academic work, trade and in- 
dustrial training, parent education, training of house- 
hold employment workers, instruction for firemen and 
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Jewelry making, in the hand crafts course at the Sidney 
, Lanier Vocational H. S., is always of special interest 


Training as a seamstress is one of the popular courses 
. in the Trade and Industrial Education program at tanier 





types of training, the more popular being auto me- 
chanics, refrigeration, radio, and electrical. Full-time 
classroom instruction and part-time cooperative 
classes have been developed, with special arrange- 
ments for veterans to attend regular day classes if 
they are working for a high school or college diploma 
in general educational subjects. 

The San Antonio Hotel Association has just ap- 
pointed an educational advisory committee, with 
Ernest Kunz, manager, St. Anthony Hotel, as chair- 








ss : Chi 
man to cooperate with the vocational educational di- 
vision of the public school in both in-service and pre- 
employment training. Mr. Kunz is European born and 
educated, and experienced in the continental method .. 
of training for hotel service. Since San Antonio is a 
tourist city this training program will meet a greatly Edi 
felt community need. vie 
tion 
2 “ tion 
Student-customer watches close- <. late 
ly as her classmate at Phillis : Edu 
Wheatley Voc. H. S. manicures ; 
The Home and Family Life LA 
group in Adult Education Con- i 
sumer Buying, go to market 
. na! 
Chief operator at Joske’s, San 
Antonio, meets PBS and Public ‘. hat 
Relations Distributive class —_? ey) ; tor 
: . ma 
a se ‘ sta 
Apprentices in Municipal Train- ; 
ing class for San Antonio fire- a 
men scale practice ladders daily . ] 
the 
P : P — mo 
policemen, food service and food handling training. te 
In the home and family life program emphasis is 9. 4 he 
on activity and training in all areas of family life “ig Pe tag ae wh 
which would be conducive to greater happiness and ; 4 es 
efficient family living. The major portion of this work fe Th 
is centered in the Federal Housing Authority units, , de 
of which there are four in San Antonio, two Negro one 


courts, one large Latin-American unit, and one Anglo- oe { j . iW ad’ 
American unit. : 


The business and distributive education program an 
assists department stores, specialty shops, banks, real lon 
estate and insurance firms, and local restaurant and cip 
City Public Health Service. Special basic courses in x Ry ene 
food service and food handling for waitresses and food % F ’ 4 vel 
handlers are training workers in this field. Hotels, a a I ind 
cafes, and other food establishments are cooperating. : “ ve = ; In 

In municipal training a complete program for all Mi f 4 a we 
local firemen and policemen is being carried out in — rt 4 the 
cooperation with the police commissioner of San An- . . : , te 
tonio. Guest instructors from the FBI, U. S. Army, — os ; bee 
Immigration Service, and the Texas State Department — ——— a ati , lea 
of Public Safety, assist. — — — : 7 

es IZe 
GI Training San Antonio has a long history of interest in and ful 
The most recent development in the adult program support for vocational education. The educational and sta: 


is the training of returned World War II veterans 
under the “GI Bill of Rights.” This work has ex- 
panded very rapidly and involves many interesting 


community forces, working together, have developed 
a forward-looking educational program for the youtn 
and adults of San Antonio. 
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TO US — 


By Layton 8S. Hawkins 


Chief, Trade and Industrial Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A JOINT CITATION FOR THE RETIRING UNITED STATES 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Editor’s note: L. S. Hawkins speaks from a long and close associa- 
tion with J. C. Wright in the administration of the National Voca- 
tional Act. C. A. Prosser follows with the story of his close associa- 
tion with Dr. Wright who was first his assistant on the staff and 
later his successor as Director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Dr. Wright will officially retire on June 30, 1946. 


Citation by L. $. Hawkins 


LL great movements have great leaders. Even 
A the most worthy causes have their peaks of 
success and their sloughs of depression. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the cause which in its period of infancy 
has an eloquent, courageous advocate to carry its 
torch; in times of struggle has a militant general to 
marshal its forces; and in times of peace has a wise 
statesman-leader to strengthen its alliances and train 
a host of disciples to spread its gospel. 

For a quarter of a century J. C. Wright has been 
the statesman-leader of the vocational education 
movement in this country. As a member of the original 
staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
he participated in the formulation of the basic policies 
which with little modification are today the founda- 
tion of the Federal-state-local cooperative program. 
The value of his contribution during the pioneering 
stage of vocational education was shown in the 
recognition given him by the Federal Board as he was 
advanced from a regional agent to the Chief of Service 
and finally to the directorship* within a five-year 
period. Within a span of less than 25 years as the 
leader, he not only firmly established the basic prin- 
ciples underlying a locally administered Federal-state 
cooperative program of vocational education, but de- 
veloped the confidence of management and labor in 
industry, school administrators, and the public at large. 
In addition, state and local leaders by the thousands 
were trained and their efforts so coordinated that in 
the crises of 1940 it was possible almost over night 
to inaugurate a defense training program which has 
been recognized by both the military and industrial 
leaders as invaluable to the total war effort. 

The leadership of Dr. Wright has not been character- 
ized by successive flashes of genius but rather by care- 
ful methodical planning, sound judgment, and con- 
stant vigilance in operation. Always a firm believer 
in the ultimate triumph of right and justice, he has 


*Under the Reorganization Act of 1933, he became Assistant United 
States Commissioner. ; 
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J. C. Wright 


THE TORCH 


and C. A. Prosser 


Former Director, The William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


been careful to map the course of vocational education 
over paths founded on the rocks of probity and truth 
and to avoid the short cuts leading to the pitfalls of 
opportunism, double dealing, and the quick-sands of 
expediency. Under less able leadership the change of 
administration from the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to the U. S. Office of Education might have 
resulted in a crisis, or official warfare, political maneu- 
vering, disintegration of morale, compromise of stand- 
ards, or some other equally calamitous course. 

Vocational education needed a leader with Dr. 
Wright’s qualifications during these critical years in 
its development. Only those who are familiar with the 
“inside” know the many other situations through 
which he has successfully steered the movement. The 
Wilbur Committee, the Reeves Committee, NRA, WPA, 
CCC, and NYA created circumstances which in varying 
degrees directly or indirectly affected his work. Due 
largely, however, to his wise leadership, they were 
satisfactorily resolved without sacrifice of principle 
or loss of prestige to vocational education. 

No one who listened to his discourse at the Buffalo 
convention of the AVA could fail to recognize his 
sincerity, his singleness of purpose, and his earnest 
interest, especially in the continued progress of voca- 
tional education. All who participated in the develop- 
ment of the pronouncements on vocational-technical 
education and vocational education in the years ahead 
realized that Dr. Wright was seeking to formulate a 
charter to guide his co-workers and followers in meet- 
ing the inevitable and critical problems of the future. 
True to his professional ideals he could not relinquish 
the staff of leadership of a group and a cause he loved 
so well without leaving a written record that points 
the way to a richer educational service. 

Of all the admirable traits possessed by Dr. Wright, 
the most outstanding characteristic is loyalty—not only 
to a cause but to individuals, to his subordinates as 
well as his superiors. Having been his superior officer 
during World War I, and his subordinate during World 
War II as well as a personal friend for over 30 years, 
I have seen his integrity sorely tested again and again 
but never by word or deed did he betray a confidence. 

He will go down in the history of vocational edu- 
cation as a staunch supporter of its standards, a diplo- 
matic adjudicator of its differences, a wise counselor 
in its difficulties, and a loyal leader in times of stress. 

Dr. Wright can never retire. He may release himself 
from his present exacting and arduous administrative 

(Continued on page 37) 















Air Conditioning 


Loading fresh frozen foods from mechani- 
cally refrigerated trailer unit into railroad 
car. At upper right the truck driver is 


checking refrigeration unit of the trailer 


By E. A. Vallee 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Refrigeration Equipment Mfgrs. Assn. 


EW uses for mechanical re- 

N frigeration and air - condi- 

tioning equipment is result- 

ing in the expansion of training 

facilities in these two fields in hun- 

dreds of American vocational trade 
and technical schools. 

Reports to the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
headquarters in Pittsburgh indicate a growing demand 
for trained refrigeration and air-conditioning per- 
sonnel. One survey of 79 leading vocational and trade 
schools shows that courses in the two subjects are in 
increasing demand, particularly by returning war 
veterans seeking educational opportunities under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

With production capacity already two or three times 
greater than in prewar years, the industry should 
continue to absorb thousands of new workers to help 
build, install, and service equipment. 

Recent market surveys of the air-conditioning field 
indicate a billion-dollar industry in the next 10 years, 
and economists estimate replacement and service of 
air-conditioning systems eventually will total about 
$350,000,000 annually. Today only three per cent of 
the nation’s department stores, three per cent of the 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, two per cent of the drug 
stores, seven per cent of the restaurants, and 13 per 
cent of the theaters are air-conditioned. Only 30 per 
cent of the passenger railroad cars in operation prior 
to the war were air-conditioned, and fewer than one 
per cent of the homes valued in excess of $12,000 had 
conditioned-air systems. More than 20,000 hotels and 
7,000 hospitals are regarded as potential customers. 
Other future markets include automobiles, busses, 
street cars, and subway trains. 


Small Facilities in Demand 

Individual room air conditioners and air-condition- 
ing systems for small homes are now available, and 
increased production is expected to reduce the price 
to the range of average-income groups. Replacements, 
parts, and maintenance of home and other air-con- 





and Refrigeration 


At a large automobile plant valve inserts first shrunken in 
a low-temperature cabinet are fitted into a cylinder block 








Has 


Business 


THE MARKET 


ditioning units is expected to provide a substantial 
part of the future market. 

Use of air-conditioning in offices and factories is 
increasing rapidly as equipment becomes available 
Tests show that workers in properly air-conditioned 
surroundings are more efficient and more productive 

Air-conditioning, in addition to increasing the com- 
tort of the workers, aids in some manufacturing 
processes. Watch factories, for example, use air-con- 
ditioning to keep the air free of dirt and dust which 
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LOOKS GOOD 


affect delicate machinery. Leather factories use it as 
an aid in drying new leather. Food processing plants 
are installing air-conditioning as a sanitation measure. 

In the refrigeration field, it is estimated that there 
is an immediate demand for 5 to 7 million domestic 
refrigerators. Home and farm freezers production 
cannot keep pace with a huge backlog of orders. 

In the frozen food field, government experts esti- 
mate that within 10 years 65 per cent of all perishable 
toods will be preserved by freezing methods with a 
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Backlog of Orders, New Developments and New Jobs 























Workman in a frozen food processing plant 
places a container of oysters in a quick- 


freezing cabinet. Frozen foods are grow- 





ing so popular, it is hard to meet demands 





resultant expanding demand for 
equipment to process, transport, and 
store the food. Retail stores will re- 
quire thousands of display cabinets 
and refrigerators. Distribution 
through mechanically refrigerated 
coin vending machines will provide 
another market. 

In the industrial field steel and 
other metals are being subjected to low-temperature 
treatment to increase their strength and durability 
Low temperature cabinets are being used in auto- 
mobile and aircraft plants to shrink close fitting parts 
for easier assembly. Rubber and plastic plants use 
mechanical refrigeration for testing products. 

Another important factor in the postwar market will 
be the installation and maintenance of water-cooler 
systems in factories, offices, hotels, restaurants, and 
other public gathering places. Industrial uses of wa- 
ter coolers for photographic processing, lens manu- 
facturing, etc., will expand with the development of 
new equipment. 

From 1927 to 1941, production of refrigerators in- 
creased 860 per cent. From 1932 to 1941, output of 
air-conditioning equipment mounted 1,035 per cent. 
Future increases may not be as spectacular, but a 
steady growth, after pent-up postwar demands are 
met, assures employment for thousands of 
men. 





trained 


Wide Range of Courses Offered 

Refrigeration and air-conditioning instruction in 
trade schools is centered primarily on operation, main- 
tenance, installation, servicing, and designing of me- 
chanical refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment. 
Courses range from 108 hours to 6,000 hours, depend- 
ing on the fields covered in the instruction. 

In selecting a school for training in refrigeration or 
air conditioning, potential students should examine 
carefully the training facilities. Educational privileges 
of the GI Bill of Rights have resulted in the opening of 
many schools which are not qualified to provide the 
instruction they offer. 


A 3-inch pipe, containing a refrigerant solution, is driven 
into a mass of soft earth to freeze it, prevent its moving 
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A member of the Grayson Department of Vocational Agriculture 
of Georgia salvages for fuel some timber damaged by a storm. 


Mining Trees 






















A Georgia vocational agriculture teacher supervises planting 
pine seedlings. This spring 567,000 seedlings were planted. 


. Has Ended 


A vocational agriculture teacher and the project forester of 
the Florida Forest Service supervise tallying and marketing. 
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O natural resource played a more important 
N part in the early development of the South 
than its great renewable resource, timber. It 

was timber that brought about the early construction 
of many of the railroads in the southeastern states. 
It was timber that built the homes, factories, churches. 
schools, and helped pay the taxes. It was timber that 
was responsible for later industrial development. 
Everyone was so familiar with wood that few paid 
any attention to the growth, cutting, or any other 
forestry activity; there was wood and there would al- 
ways be plenty of wood, so why worry about it? The 
interest that should have been maintained for keeping 
the forests in a productive condition was lacking. As 
original timber was used up across the southland, op- 
erators were forced to examine the second growth 
stands for their future operations. Two factors re- 
sponsible for lack of better development of forests 
were rampaging wild fires and improper cutting prac- 
tices, both of which were man-caused and controllable. 
A study of the forest acreage in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida shows that ap- 
proximately 113,000,000 of the total land acreage of 
181,992,000 acres is better suited for timber than any 
other crop. About 58 per cent of land area in each 
of these states is forest crop land. With so much land 
suitable for growing timber, the South has a twofold 
obligation: it is in a better position to ship to other 


Southeastern States Grow Wise: 
By Robert N. Hoskins 


states not so well blessed, and secondly, forested areas 
must be put in a productive condition for existing 
and new industries which have a direct bearing on the 
economy in these states. 

In normal times 300,000 people are employed di- 
rectly by wood industries which require wood as 
a source of raw material. Using a basis of five de- 
pendents to each family, some 1,500,000 persons are 
dependent on this timber resource, not to consider 
other enterprises which are indirectly dependent on 
forests and whose very existence is made possible 
through such industry payrolls. 


Pulp Mills Preserved Timber 


Prior to 1942, great strides in the field of conserva- 
tion were being made, and too much credit can not 
be given the pulp mills in the South which took the 
lead. They employed many technically trained for- 
esters who had charge of most of their acquisition of 
forest lands, the management of these company- 
owned lands, the purchasing of timber from the 
private timber growers, and all factors which lead to 
the continuous growing of the timber crop from which 
numerous harvests could be made. The pulp industry 
a relatively new one, accounted for about 15 per cent 
of the pulpwood production in the nation in 1935 
In 1945 the production of pulpwood amounted to an 
estimated 48 per cent of the country’s total output 
and resulted in about $70,000,000 paid for this com- 
modity exclusive of processing costs (that is, from 
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the stump to the mill yard). This data for one wood 
industry is indicative of the importance of timberlands 
to the South’s economy. 

Realizing the need for assuring a continuous supply 
of wood to these existing industries and new industries 
which were to move South, the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Seaboard Air Line Railway recognized 
their part in the overall forest economy in the South- 
east and as a sound economic investment employed a 
technically trained forester to work with the wood 
industries; the forest owners, both large and small; 
and state and Federal agencies directly connected 
with protecting, growing, and harvesting the timber 
crop. 

Some of the first demonstration plots where proper 
cutting practices were exhibited on company-owned 
and privately-owned lands were designed by the Sea- 
board’s first industrial forester, A. E. Wackerman, 
now professor of forest utilization at Duke University. 


FFA Interested 


With the heavy drain on forests during World War 
II and the anticipation of even greater demands, 
various surveys are being activated in the South to 
determine the actual conditions now existing. Pro- 
posals for state-wide fire protection, marketing as- 
sistance, and advice in management for the timber 
crop on the small farm woodlots are included in the 


tion of Virginia, Halifax Paper Company of North 
Carolina, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, St. Marys 
Kraft Corporation of George, Container Corporation, 
National Container Corporation, and Rayonier, Incor- 
porated, of Florida, and the state forest services of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Each 
worked closely with the state vocational agriculture 
departments of the respective states. This year one 
new industry was included in Florida, Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company, and others will be added in South 
Carolina and Alabama. 


Accomplishments Significant 


This program based on forestry achievement on the 
farm boy’s property created considerable interest the 
past year, necessitating changing the work program 
to recognize one boy in each district in those states 
cooperating, rather than one for each state as in 1945. 
Alabama has been very active in the planting of Pine 
seedlings and for the past three years set out a total 
of 1,500,000 seedlings. The FFA in Georgia will plant 
this year some 657,000 Pine seedlings and will assume 
the lead among the southeastern states in planting. 
Activities other than planting that will be either an 
enterprise or supplemental project on the farm boy’s 
program will include thinings, fire protection, and gum 
farming. ‘ 

This year a maximum of 20 out-of-state boys from 


FFA Boys Now Aid in Growing a New Timber Industry 


Industrial Forester, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


list of “‘musts.’’ Constant driving to awaken the public 
as to the importance of forests will have a far-reaching 
effect. 

An examination of forest land ownership throughout 
the South shows that 90 per cent is owned by private 
companies and individuals with the remaining 10 per 
cent cwned by Federal and state agencies. Of this 
larger ownership, more than one-half is in tracts of 
less than 5,000 acres. These smaller forest land owner- 
ships have been the big problem in management in 
that the average farmer has mined his timber. Had 
he grown it as a crop, it would have resulted in future 
harvests in shorter periods of time. It is for this reason 
that the Industrial Department launched a cooperative 
forestry program with the Future Farmers of America. 
Practically all of them have a minimum of 20 acres 
in farm woodlots, which are either in need of planting, 
thinning, or protection. Here, it was thought, would 
be the place to begin so that forestry could be 
stressed with the farm boy and practice initiated on 
his own farm woodlot. Industry and farm needs could 
be met by keeping these lands, regardless of size, in a 
productive condition. 

In 1945 industrial organizations willing to back the 
future farm boy and encourage him to keep his timber 
growing, protecting it from fire, and cutting it properly 
(other than the Industrial Department), were the 
American Turpentine Farmers Association, Camp 
Manufacturing Company, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corpo- 
tation, The Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Corpora- 
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five states will be recognized for their forestry achieve- 
ment and will have their expenses paid to and from 
the Future Farmer Forestry Camp at the O’Leno 
Recreational Area near High Springs, Fla. The winners 
in Florida will receive $50 bonds for their accomplish- 
ments in addition to representing their respective 
chapters at the state camp. The planned program will 
include educational trips to the Naval Stores Experi- 
ment Station, Olustee Experimental Forest, Osceola 
National Forest, Olustee Nursery, and a number of 
wood utilization plants in Gainesville and Alachua. 
The subjects and activities handled at camp are the 
construction of forestry tools, tree. identification, fire 
control, and the establishment of a seedbed. 


Recreation Included 


After classes are completed each day, a _ well- 
planned recreational program is conducted by the 
combined staffs of forestry representatives and those 
of the vocational agriculture department. Competition 
is keen between each forest group which is comprised 
of four cabins with 32 to 40 boys in each group. Volley 
ball, table tennis, horse shoe, shuffleboard, and dia- 
mond ball are the principal competitive sports. Swim 
periods are also held each afternoon for all boys. 

Leadership training each evening has been a feature 
at this camp. Through such specialized training, those 
attending are in a better position to improve practices 
and activities carried on in their respective home chap- 
ters, and for ultimate rural leadership in the Southeast. 
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They “fly through the air with the greatest of 
ease” in the butterfly number of the 1946 circus 
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Wisconsin Trains 
for Circus Jobs 


By R. L. Welch 


State Supervisor, Industrial Educa- 
tion, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Big lop 


rotogravure sections of Sunday papers have featured it. 

Trainees have found employment with Ringling 
Brothers, Cole Brothers, and the Sells-Sterling cir- 
cuses, and have gone into vaudeville work. This circus 
training program has turned out at least 100 profes- 
sional performers who are considered first-class, and is 
represented in nearly every big show in the country 

Instruction is conducted by William G. Schultz, who 
has spent his life in circus and theatrical work, and has 
trained many acrobatic troupes. He has played in 
musical comedies as well as in acrobatic shows, and 
people who enjoyed the Ringling Brothers Circus a 
few years ago have seen Mr. Schultz perform. 





Rocking table—it will lean to a breath- 
taking angle without tumbling the actor 


Wire artists—they always provide a 
full quota of thrills at the circus 


Carrying perch ladder, an act that takes superb timing 
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Truman Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
House Document 595, affects the organ- 
ization of the Federal Security Agency. 
It would abolish the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the office of 
Assistant Commissioner of Education; it 
provides that the Administrator, insofar 
as practicable and consistent with the 
applicable legislation, shall establish 
uniform standards and procedures for 
grant-in-aid programs, permitting states 
to submit a single plan of operation for 
related grani-in-aid programs. 


You may be interested to know that 
we have received @ multitude of letters 
from all over the United States making 
inquiry about the film as a result of the 
article. [We Choose Retailing—AVJ Feb., 


1946. 
J OTIS F. COOK 


Managing Director 

Michigan Retail Institute 

Lansing, Michigan 
“ww 

We have had a number of requests 

from Future Homemakers of America 
chapters for the article that appeared in 
the January AVJ [1946]. Will it be pos- 
sible to secure 40 copies of this issue or 
reprints of the article? Since this is such 
an excellent article describing this new 
organization, we feel that it would be 
very helpful to have a number of copies 
to distribute to interested people and for 
organized chapters to have for their own 
files. 


Mar. 8, 1946 


MARION YULE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

lowa Vocational Association 
Mor. 13,1946 Des Moines, lowa 


~~ & 


... The American Vocational Journal, 
it seems to me, has become much more 
attractive and functional. 

EMMA M. WATTS, President, 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
“x 2 

Our people are interested in John 
McCarthy's article, “Is There Too Much 
Social Legislation?’ which appeared in 
the October, 1945, issue of your Journal 
[AVJ]. Have reprints been made, and 
would it be possible for us to obtain 
some? If you have not reprinted the ar- 
ticle, might we have permission to multi- 
lith copies for our ewn use? 

MARY TAYLOR 
Department of Labor 
Childrens Bureau 


wT Kk 

An aircraft carrier consumes 2,000,000 
pounds of aluminum in its construction; 
a battleship, 1,400,000 pounds; a heavy 
cruiser, 600,000; a light cruiser, 500,000; 
a destroyer, 225,000; a large auxiliary 
ship, 60,000; a small avuxiliary ship, 

20,000; and a submarine, 15,000. 
—U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Mar. 6, 1946 
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Shop Work is TRAINING for Citizenship 


| os there is much discussion of the need for training of 
pupils in citizenship. The international situation emphasizes 
the need for nations living amicably together. Conditions in 
the nation indicate the need for a greater degree of cooperation. 
In local affairs, good citizenship demands a greater participation 
on the part of each individual in the business of government. 
Most high school pupils exhibit a disturbing lack of social] con- 
science, a realization that individual effort and cooperative en- 
deavor are necessary to further the social good. 

In the preparation of pupils for effective citizenship, the in- 
dustrial arts or vocational shop presents an ideal situation for 
the practical demonstration of the need for individual effort for 
the common good and the development of group action to accom- 
plish an objective. Here the instructor has a group of pupils work- 
ing on individual or group-participation projects. In well- 
organized shops, the pupils participate in the organization and 
operation of the shop. A foreman, delegated by the instructor, 
assigns the work and the use of machines; a toolroom attendant 
manages and controls the issuance and return of tools; a safety 
man assists in the proper use of tools and safe working conditions; 
a clean-up foreman directs the sweeping, the cleaning of ma- 
chines, and return of tools to their proper places. In many shops, 
these details of organization are taken over entirely by pupils, 
leaving the instructor free to give his time to thé actual problems 
of instruction. The jobs are rotated so that each pupil has his 
turn at each responsibility. 

In such situations pupils are confronted with the problems of 
self-government and have direct experience in the jobs of or- 
ganization and operation of the shop requiring responsibility and 
cooperation for the good of all. 

Getting along with others is a fundamental requisite in all lines 
of endeavor. On the international level, problems of nations are 
often settled by the ability of statesmen to plan and work with 
others. On the local level, good government often depends on the 
ability of public officers to work well with groups of citizens: 
Getting along with fellow workers in the shop demands the same 
personal characteristics. Studies by industrial organizations in- 
dicate that a large majority of job terminations are necessary for 
reasons other than technical incompetence; that is, inability to 
work with others. 

The school shop is the ideal situation in which to train pupils 
to develop the ability to work with others, to give and take re- 
sponsibility, to work together for the common good. Here in our 
public schols is an educational device which is being used day 
after day in the constant development of a cooperative spirit basic 
to the problems of modern citizenship; pupils are receiving train- 
ing for civic responsibility that will stay with them when they 
take their places as voters, taxpayers, and citizens of the com- 
munity. 


President, American Association of 
Technical High Schools and Institutes 
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By R. E. Naugher, Specialist in Agricultural Education, U.S. Office of Education 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following article is a digest of a paper 
presented by Mr. Nougher at the American Vocational Associa- 
tion convention in Buffalo. 


young farmer group was in 1940 when 62,489 young 

farmers were served and the greatest enrollment 
with the adult farmer group was in 1942 when 214,582 
adults were reached in organized classes. When you 
consider that we have over 6,000,000 young and adult 
farmers in the United States you can see that we have 
not scratched the surface in providing organized in- 
struction for these groups. Their problems are con- 
nected with soil and water conservation, utilization of 
marginal and sub-marginal land, land appraisal, hu- 
man nutrition, rural electrification, housing, placement 
cpportunities for young farmers, rental agreements, 
efficient production of crops and livestock, and many 
other farming activities. 

Following are suggestions for improving the young 
farmer and adult programs in agricultural education: 

Place all teachers of vocational agriculture on a 
full-time basis and require that they give all their time 
to teaching agriculture. This may cause some of the 
smaller high schools to drop the program or be placed 
on a day-unit basis to work in cooperation with other 
schools in the same general area. Each day-unit center 
would have a complete program. 

Only approve departments for full reimbursement 
that have a complete program. A complete program 
would include young farmer and adult classes as well 
as in-school classes and FFA chapter activities. Failure 
to organize and conduct a complete program in each 
department should result in a partial loss of reim- 
bursement of state and Federal funds. 

Schedule the in-school classes preferably for the 
first part of the day, thus leaving the afternoon or a 
major part of the afternoon open for the teacher to 
organize, teach, and supervise young farmer and adult 
classes and to work with all students on their home 
farms in planning and supervising their farming pro- 
grams. If more students (in-school, young farmer, and 
adult) are in the service area than can be taught by 
one teacher, additional teachers should be employed. 

A full-time teacher should teach no more than three 
in-school classes. If a four-year course in vocational 
agriculture is offered, combine the junior and senior 
classes. When a three-year course is offered, schedule 
the work during the sophomore, junior, and senior 
years. The junior and senior classes should be com- 
bined when not more than 20 students are enrolled in 
these two classes. 

Enroll the senior boys and other farm boys who 
drop out of high school in young farmer classes imme- 
diately after they leave school. The supervised farming 


]s« greatest enrollment we have ever had with the 
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program of all students should contribute to their es- 
tablishment in farming. 

The teacher-load of an agriculture teacher should 
be determined by several factors such as the number 
of classes taught (in-school, young farmer, adult); the 
total number of pupils enrolled in all classes (in- 
school, young farmer, adult); the size of the patronage 
area from which the pupils come (in-school, young 
farmer, adult); the school facilities available, such as 
size of classroom, size of farm shop, and the kinds of 
other school-community facilities available; the num- 
ber of “special instructors” working under the super- 
vision of the agriculture teacher. 


Factors for Teaching Success 


Employ “special instructors” who are qualified to 
give instruction in specific courses when the regular 
teacher of vocational agriculture is unable to reach 
all groups. The regular teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture must supervise the work of all special instructors. 

Distribute young farmer and adult class meetings 
over the year with concentrated periods of instruction 
during certain seasons—all activities to be taught just 
prior to the time they are normally carried on. 

Work out plans in the pre-service training of teach- 
ers to include skill courses along with the technical 
courses, 

Give all trainees practical experience in organizing 
and in teaching young farmer and adult classes under 
a normal teaching situation. 

Further develop in-service teacher-training plans 
through workshops and short intensive off-campus 
courses for teachers, so they may keep up-to-date with. 
farming practices and experiment station findings. 

See that facilities are provided to assist in the solu- 
tion of farm problems. Providing instruction for think- 
ing a problem through is only one aspect of the educa- 
tional process. Providing facilities for getting the prob- 
lems solved is the other. 

Discourage teachers of vocational agriculture taking 
long vacations during the season or seasons when the 
need and opportunity is the greatest for teaching and 
supervising in-school, young farmer, and adult stu- 
dents. 

Use an advisory committee which is selected by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture in cooperation with 
the local school administration—this committee to be 
geographically distributed and representative of the 
people of the community who have agricultural in- 
terests. 

Use members and prospective members of the class 
to help promote, plan, and execute the plans for a sys- 
tematic program of agricultural education to meet the 
needs of the individuals. 
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J. Gordon Lippincott and 
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Demand feral is di : Products 


Must ae i ~<a iDpugh Training Programs 


dent designer must have opportunity to 


basic operations and production methods 


Cgirtesy Pratt Institute 


Scale models are of great value, as 


5 are plan- they show accurately the proposed 
over, and 
ito prepara- construction and final appearance 
aining. 
Curriculum Essentials | 
First, the student must study art. He should 
an appreciation for the basic elements of visual dé 
color, proportion, form, unity with variety, etd 
must go thoroughly into these—must study the | 
ground of today’s art in the arts of eras past—and 
acquire a good knowledge of the history of art. 
learning will increase creative ideas which he 
learn to draw and express on paper, and to mod 
clay. 
Secondly, the student must acquire a basic k 
edge of the tools and methods of mass produ 
These are essential to the styling of a product 
will be manufactured at a competitive price. Ob 
ly, no course in industrial design can teach a st 
enough to cover the broad field of mass product 
everything from lipsticks to locomotives. The 
groundwork for the necessary engineering appreci 
is physics. This is an essential in any industrial d 
curriculum. 
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The student designer must have an opportunity to 
learn fundamental operations and production methods. 
Field trips to industries are a “must.’”’ A well-rounded 
knowledge of materials and their fabrication must be 
acquired. Since industrial design is a field of work 
demanding more of creativeness and imagination than 
solid mathematical application, a high school mathe- 
matical training will suffice. The designer’s work is 
based on experience and keen observation. The stu- 
dent should graduate with a good “feel” for common 
sense design and with an understanding of production 
limitations so that he may converse intelligently with 
engineers with whom he will work in the creation of a 
product. Designs are not merely pretty pictures. They 
represent products that must be produced in volume 
at a competitive price. 

The third essential in the training of an industrial 
designer is economics. He must have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the established principles of merchandising and 
marketing, of product distribution and sales. The im- 
portance of the student’s knowledge of buying psychol- 
ogy, of people and their habits, their tastes, their de- 
sires, and their willingness and varying ability to pay 
cannot be over-emphasized. The industrial designer 
works not only with the company engineers but with 
the sales staff. Through the experience of the sales 
staff he will have his finger on the pulse of consumer 
acceptance. 


Cultural Background Needed 


For the development of the student’s personality, 
courses in public speaking and diction will help him 
later when he enters the business field and must act 
somewhat as coordinator between the engineering, 
sales, and executive staffs of a company. He should be 
able to speak easily and clearly, to meet important 
business men with a training parallel to their own in 
cultural values. 
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Designs represent goods to be 
produced in quantity, in compe- 
tition. Glassware is studied in 


the round to judge final form 


Portable radio models show 


dial molded as part of handle 


Courtesy Pratt Institute 


Above all, the designer must be an observer of peo- 
ple. Style is a living, changing thing, dependent upon 
trends in ari, in form, in line, in color, and finally 
upon the temperament of public acceptance. The styles 
that sell this year may not sell next year. To guide his 
client in the critical selection of a product that has 
consumer appeal, the industrial designer must be a 
keen observer of human habits and traits. The curri- 
culum should go well beyond the applied arts. History 
the encouragement of travel, and an appreciation of 
the other arts and humanities are all vital in making 
up the well-rounded individual. Versatility in indus- 
trial design is essential. 

Industrial design cannot be adequately taught in 
less than four years. The training department should 
be headed by a man who has had years of successful 
and active practice. At least one-third to one-half of 
the design curriculum should be in the fields of en- 
gineering, economics, and humanities. 

Industrial design is, today, a mature occupation of 
high responsibility. It is to be anticipated that educa- 
tional institutions ultimately will offer thorough and 
adequate courses in industrial design. 
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virginia EVALUATES Homemaking 


Better Understanding by Administrators 
And Improved Instruction Is Resulting 


By Martha Cr eighton, Supervisor, Home Economics Education, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


teachers of home economics have been working 

on a means of determining what further needs must 
be served and what modifications must be made, and 
they have set up the following characteristics of an 
effective program. 


Fi: the past three years Virginia administrators and 


1. Needs of families and individuals have been 
recognized and the program has been based upon 
home and family needs. Needs may fall within 
the area of developing good personal, family, and 
community relations in acquiring adequate food, 
clothing, housing, managing family resources; child 
care; protecting health; personal development, and 
improving the quality of family living. 

2. Evidences of personal growth of individuals 
reached by the program. 

3. Evidences of improved practices 
living. 

4. The program has gained the support because 
— in the school curriculum has been estab- 
lished. 

5. A large number of the persons who could bene- 
fit by the program are being reached. 


in family 


Last spring, and again this spring, teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and, whenever possible, superintendent, 
together evaluated the year’s program of work of each 
homemaking educator and planned changes needed 
to make homemaking education more effective another 
year. 


@ Specific criteria used are: The program is 
planned on the basis of the needs of individuals 
and families. The teacher will have as evidences of 
her planning: Studies of individual pupils and of 
family living in the community; analyses of the 
above studies for use in program planning; a writ- 
ten plan based on conclusions drawn from the 
analyses made. 

@ Standards used for evaluation are: Studies show 
that a real effort has been made to discover indi- 
vidual and family life problems of the community; 
the analyses show that the most important problems 
have been recognized; the plan of work makes pro- 
vision for a homemaking education program de- 
signed to help solve problems revealed in the above. 


Teachers make use of every available resource for 
studying the community and its needs, Some formal 
studies have been made by special research workers 
which teachers used, but frequently the most helpful 
have been those made by the entire school and shared 
in general school program planning. 


@ The program is to reach high school pupils, 
adults, out-of-school youth, over-age elementary 
pupils, and elementary pupils. 


Principal and teachers supply figures on the total 
enrollment in homemaking education. 

@ The standards set are: At least 80 individuals 

enrolled in organized classes of instruction from at 


least two of the groups; at least 50 per cent of all 
high school girls enrolled in home economics classes. 


Much planning can be done to reach those pupils in 
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school and adult homemakers in the community who 
can profit by the instructional program. In some cases 
last year it was found that an additional teacher was 
needed for adequate development of the program an- 
other year. 


@ There is adequate space, equipment, reference 
and illustrative material for the homemaking de- 
partment for carrying on the program planned. 
These facilities are utilized effectively in the in- 
structional program. 


The teacher provides an inventory of equipment, 
books, and other teaching materials and a summary 
of new needs. 


@ Standards set up as bases for evaluation: Meets 
minimum standards approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education (including type and condition): 
maximum use made of facilities to provide worth- 
while educational experiences; efficient and attrac- 
tive arrangement of equipment; neat and clean de- 
partment; books, pamphlets, and other materials 
needed to supply resources in each area of home- 
making filed properly and utilized. 


As a result of last year’s evaluation, every school 
made a plan for the improvement of facilities during 
the present year, and although equipment has been 
hard to secure, many improvements are being made 
to provide better conditions for work and study. 


@ There is growth and development of enrollees 
in information, understanding, appreciation and 
skills which result in improved practices in family 
living, improved personal and social relations and 
improved health. 


Great progress has been made in this area. Teachers 
and pupils have worked together to devise records 
which will be helpful in gauging progress. No stand- 
ard form for the state was set up. 


@ Standards set up as bases for evaluation: Home 
and school work for each student in at least four 
areas of homemaking each year; every girl has had 
experience in all areas in homemaking by the time 
she has finished the home economics course; each 
enrollee shows four needed definite improved prac- 
tices in each area worked on each year; enrollees in 
adult and out-of-school classes adopt three im- 
proved practices covered in the course given. 


In Virginia homemaking classes, every girl works 
simultaneously at home and school on some problem 
of importance to her. Throughout the year she is ex- 
pected to work on problems in at least four areas of 
homemaking and in carrying on these projects or 
problems girls improve in definite ways or practices. 


@ There is an active chapter of the Future Home- 
makers of Ar rica. The teacher presents as evi- 
dence: the anuual program of work, report of 
monthly meetings, statement of program’s achieve- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 31) 








Classen H. S. Distributors’ Club, Oklahoma City, boards a plane 
for Dallas, Tex., to be guests of Dallas Distributors’ Clubs. 


By John B. Pope 


Regional Agent for Distributive 
Education, U. S$. Office of Education 


and M. J. DeBenning 


State Supervisor, Distribu- 
tive Education, Oklahoma 


distributive occupations never have had greater 


BG eissnes and rank and file employees in the 
need for the traits and the training upon which 


leadership is founded. Distributive education leaders 
recognize this and are continually searching for new 
ideas and ways of meeting this need. 

Leadership has many requirements: it requires both 
social and business poise; a thorough knowledge of 
one’s job; a definite understanding of relationships 
both within an organization and the community; hon- 
esty, sincerity of purpose, and a genuine interest in 
one’s fellow man. How to build those qualities in young 
workers in the field of distribution is the responsibility 
of distributive education, and the club is one — but 
only one — means. Certain basic concepts regarding 
club development now have crystalized. 

1. Clubs should begin at the “grass roots”—Although 
impetus was given the movement by discussion and 
planning at regional conferences, many local clubs 
were in existence before state or regional organizations 
were proposed. It is in the local club that effective 
work must be done; there every student finds his place 
in the program of activities. Larger organizations offer 
opportunities in leadership to a few; local clubs offer 
it to all. 

2. Club membership should be voluntary—Encour- 
agement and not compulsion, besides being democratic, 
offers a challenge to club members. The ingenuity of 
the club sponsor is tested; he must use every resource 
at his command to encourage an active organization; 
he must lead, not dictate. Clubs also build teachers. 
The percentage ratio of active members to the total 
enrollees has shown a healthy increase each year. One 
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M. D. Mobley, Georgia State Director of Vocational Education, 
awards first prize in speaking contest to Betty Ann Bailey 
of Augusta at the second convention of Ga. Distributive Clubs. 


program started with 50 per cent membership but in 
the third year had 96 per cent of the total class. Today 
that club is a strong organization with widespread 
activities in the community. Voluntary membership is 
slower, but results in developing leadership are in- 
finitely greater. 

3. Clubs should be controlled by their member 
The relationship of the teacher to the club should be 
entirely advisory. Only such controls as may be im- 
posed by the school administration should be exercised 
The club has the power to lift the student out of the 
classroom, which may be dominated by the teacher 
and place him in the clubroom, where he himself is 
dominant. He elects his own officers, sets his own 
standards of conduct, plans his own activities 
carries those plans to fruition. He dignifies himsel! 
his own eyes and in the eyes of his fellows. He ceases 
to be a pupil responsible to the teacher-coordinato: 
and becomes the leader of a group over which he alons 
must maintain effective control. Responsibility soon 
lays its heavy hand on his shoulder and the prox 
of building a leader begins. 

4. The “grinding” of political and economic “axes” 
is best left to the politician — Any effort should be 
promptly discouraged which seeks to use clubs in for- 
warding a political or economic bias on controve! 
questions. Clubs should aid young leaders in asserting 
themselves and, through self-assertion, to grow in tt! 
ability to lead. When such questions do arise, as they 
inevitably will, the discussion should be impartial and 


objective and consistent with the highest type of 
leadership. 
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m Distributive Education 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
MAY BE FORMED NEXT SPRING 


5. Club projects should be balanced in terms of the 
objectives—It is easy to follow the path of least re- 
sistance and allow a club to drift into a series of proj- 
ects which over-emphasize either social, civic, or busi- 
ness activities. A “‘project-budget” should be prepared. 
Social affairs should be weighed against business proj- 
ects, civic activities against beset activities, 
recreation against work, until the program for each 
year is not only in conformity with the objectives of 
the club but can be expected to make the maximum 
contribution to the young people. 


Club Objectives 
Briefly, the objectives stated in the constitution of 
a large number of clubs are as follows: 


This club is an organization of vocational students 
enrolled in cooperative part-time distributive edu- 
cation classes, and has as its purpose furthering 
the welfare of its members in the following ways: 

To provide for the exploration of vocational op- 
portunities in the field of distribution; to create an 
appreciation of and an abiding interest in the dis- 
tributive occupation chosen as a vocation by the 
individual student, and a realization of its value 
to him as a worthy member of his home and his 
community; to encourage the use of high ethical 
standards in business; to provide for mental and 
physical health through satisfactory social and rec- 
reational activities; to foster a deep feeling of the 
civic, social, and moral responsibilities of business 
to society; to develop leadership in the field of dis- 
tribution that is competent, aggressive, self-reliant, 
cooperative, and patriotic; to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the contributions the fine arts can make to 
business; to engender a healthy respect for voca- 
tional education; and a desire to keep abreast of 
current developments in distribution through use of 
the training facilities it offers in school and in adult 
life. 


Improving this definition of purpose is a task that 
faces the club members themselves through their local, 
state, and national organizations. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for interchange of ideas, for display of leader- 
ship, for cooperative effort and student growth. 


The Status of the Club Movement 

A survey made less than one year ago—and much 
orogress has been made since then—showed 17 states 
to have 242 clubs and a membership of 5,600. 

Clubs were reported under various titles, such as 
Distributors Clubs, Future Retailers, and Future Mer- 
chants. The name is important and will be agreed upon 
by the national organization. Many states have 
adopted club emblems of uniform design. 


Club Activities 
A sound, well-balanced program of worthwhile 
activities is essential to a permanent club organiza- 
tion. A typical list of civic, 
tivities are: 


social, and service ac- 


Civie and social service activities such as: 
Bonds and Stamps; sponsorin 
up campaign; cooperating in 
paign. 


Selling 
a high school clean- 
unior Red Cross cam- 
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Business activities such as: Handling ball game 
concessions and ticket selling for various school and 
community events; operating student council school 


supply store; promoting and publishing the school 
annual, etc. 


Educational activities such as: Organizing prac- 
tice sessions in speaking, conference leading, and 
parliamentary procedure; touring stores and fac- 
tories; publicizing education—particularly distribu- 
tive education by radio, newspaper, and otherwise: 
conducting follow-up surveys either of former club 
members or of all local Te school graduates, or 
both, and maintaining a card file of the findings, etc. 

Social activ ities, including: Annual employer- 
employee banquets; Christmas socials; picnics and 
dances; faculty socials, etc. 


State clubs have more limited but no less interesting 
activities which are the outgrowth and culmination 


of local club activities. At the annual meeting common 
activities are: 


Individual contests in displays, sales, speech, mer- 
chandise manuals, posters, advertising, and a variety 
of other store activities directly related to the oc- 
cupation in which the contestants are engaged. 

Group display contests in which the entire club 
competes with other clubs in the association. 

Election of officers—and the usual skirmishes in 
elub politics. 

Banquets, breakfasts, luncheons, and dances. 


Committee work for growth in conference tech- 
niques. 


Behind-the-scenes store visits—which are often 
a revelation to youth from the small community. 
Prizes ranging from a few dollars to $100 or more 
are given to winners. Often associations in special 
retail fields, such as hardware, furniture, or drugs, 
offer prizes to students in those fields of work. 
College scholarships are now being awarded to out- 
standing students through local clubs in some states. 


The Next Step 


The next step in the club movement is national 
organization. Agriculture and homemaking have their 
clubs. Financial arrangements, state and regional 
prejudices, time at the state and national levels for 
unified action, a national magazine for club members, 
and the problem of inter-club relationships must be 
adjusted. 

At the AVA in Buffalo a national committee on dis- 
tributive education clubs was appointed to develop 
tentative plans for a national organization. Committee 
members are Margaret Loos, Ohio, chairman; W 
Maurice Baker, Kentucky; Louise Bernard, Virginia: 
H. B. Buckley, District of Columbia; M. J. DeBenning, 
Oklahoma; C. A. Nolan, Delaware. This committee 
met in Washington March 2 to 4, and two additional 
members were appointed: Karl Snow, Colorado, and 
Hughes M. Blowers, California. The U. S. Office of 
Education sponsored the meeting. The national com- 
mittee suggested the advantages of local, state, and 
national associations; prepared a tentative chart of 
organizations; and a tentative constitution. 

The committee urgently requested of the regional 
conferences that it be empowered to call the first na- 
tional convention of distributive education clubs in 
April, 1947, when the national association is to be 
formed. 
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PHILIPPINES CALLING— 














Pampanga Trade School, Bacolor, P.1., before Japs destroyed it. 


been destroyed by the Japs. Can you send us 
books?” 

This is the message from the Philippines to the voca- 
tional and industrial arts educators of America. 

Without buildings or books the schools are being 
reopened and the Philippines are reorganizing their 
Vocational Association. 

Romulo Y. Mendoza, chief of the Section of Voca- 
tional Education, Division of City Schools, Manila, sent 
the first request for help to the American Vocational 
Association and it was promptly answered with a 
package of instructional aids. Course materials in in- 
dustrial arts and trade courses in auto mechanics, 
woodwork, metalwork, electricity, sheet metal, me- 
chanical drawing, etc. are the immediate need. 

Assurance that the vocational educators in the States 
would extend help brought this interesting letter from 
Gilbert S. Perez, Superintendent of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Department of Instruction, Manila, to the manag- 
ing editor of the AVJournal: 

“I was interned for three years (in Santo Tomas 
Internment Camp) and on my release found my home 
and its contents destroyed and all servants massacred 
by the Japs. I did not go home as I thought that it 
would be best for me to remain here (in Manila) to 
help reestablish the vocational schools... . 


ME been aestzove materials in our schools have all 


Army Extending Help 


“Most of my Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
Teachers are working with the Army training schools 
and the trade students are enrolled in these Army 
schools thereby not losing any school time during the 
period that our shattered remains of our large trade 
school is being utilized by the Army as a motor pool. 

“Any reading matter on vocational education that 
you and the members of the Association can give to the 
Vocational Division, and to our larger trade schools— 
Cebu School of Arts and Trades, Cebu, Cebu, Iloilo 
School of Arts and Trades, Iloilo, Iloilo, Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades, Manila, and the City of 
Manila Vocational Trade School, Manila — will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

In another report* on the Philippine School problem, 
Dr. Perez wrote: 

“In the smaller communities losses from looting are 


*American Chamber of Commerce Journal. 
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not necessarily permanent because much of the looted 
material has been returned. When a school in a small 
community was looted by people living in the com- 
munity, it was not possible for them to do this without 
the knowledge of the people of the barrio. When the 
barrio schools were reopened, public opinion, led by 
the school children, practically forced looters to return 
the looted tables, desks, and building materials. 

“As the school building was generally the largest 
and the strongest building in provincial towns, it was 
invariably selected as the headquarters for the Jap- 
anese garrison, and as the Japanese soldiers had little 
or no respect for the property rights of others, they 
began to use the school furniture for firewood. As the 
supply of furniture was depleted they began to use the 
lumber in the walls and ceiling for the purpose of 
cooking their meager rations of rice and radishes... . 

“The Central Luzon Agricultural School at Munos 
is the largest school of this type in the Philippines and 
although it escaped with comparatively little damage, 
the war losses in this school alone reach the staggering 
total of 535,013.45 pesos [approximately $267,506]. 

On March 23 of this year Romulo Mendoza wrote to 
the American Vocational Journal: 

“After the formal surrender of all the Fil-American 
forces in the Islands, the Japs did not lose time in re- 
opening the Philippine schools, intending to teach the 
Japanese the ideology of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. The reassignment of public school 
teachers to their schools was a blessing. At first, from 
superintendents to classroom teachers, they were re- 
luctant to accept any appointments during the Jap oc- 
cupation, but when ordered to return to duty they 
obeyed—to preserve democracy. 

“The Jap educational advisers exerted every effort 
to make their machinery work: destroyed or carried 
away school books, records, equipment, materials, 
tools, and furniture. They destroyed the buildings but 
the foundation, democracy, remained. 

“Teachers have gone about their work every day 
since the liberation although handicapped by lack of 
teaching materials, equipment, tools, adequate salaries, 
and even clothing and shelter.” 


How to Send Your Gift of Books 


AVA members who contribute text books for re- 
habilitation of the Philippine Schools should address 
their packages to Dr. Gilbert S. Perez, Supt. of Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Instruction, Manila. 

Packages may not exceed 11 pounds in weight. The 
longest dimension cannot exceed 18 inches, the total 
girth and length combined cannot exceed 42 inches. 
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Statewide Conference and Workshop 


Bring Lay and Educational Leaders Together 


OHIO’S 


Vocational 


Education 


PLANS 


Standing, |. to r., Ohio State 
Director of Education, Clyde 
Hissong; Ill. State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, J. A. 
Beaumont; Ivol Spafford, Univ. 
of Minnesota; AVA Executive 
Secretary, L. H. Dennis. Seated, 
Pres. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Teachers College, Ky.; Ohio 
Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Joseph R. Strobel; Chief 
lL. S. Hawkins, Trades-indus- 
trial Education Section of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


By Ray Fife, Department of Agricultural Education, Ohio State University 


Editor's note: The need for public understanding of the vocational 
education program in any state, for lay interest and support, and 
for a comprehensive state plan for expansion and development, is 
widely recognized by all vocational educators. This account of how 
Ohio planned and carried out a statewide planning program, by 
one of the vocational educators who contributed greatly to the 
“ground work,” the direction, and promotion, may give encourage- 
ment and guidance to other states considering similar undertakings. 








S the need for War Production Training Programs 

in Ohio became less urgent, vocational educators 
and others increasingly were interested in planning a 
vocational education program for the future. With the 
appointment of Joseph Strobel as state director of 
vocational education, conferences were held with the 
state supervisors and the executive committee of the 
Ohio Vocational Association, and correspondence car- 
ried on with the executive committee of the AVA. 
The following general principles of procedure then 
were approved for a state planning program: 


I. A conference and a workshop should be held, 
limited to a discussion of the future vocational educa- 
tion program for Ohio. All questions of administrative 
regulations and procedure, legislation, financing, and so 
forth should be deferred. 


Be Outstanding national leaders in the different areas 
of vocational education should be brought to the con- 
ference, so that Ohio might have the benefit of their 
experience and vision. 


3. A special effort should be made to secure the 
widest possible participation on the part of school ad- 
ministrators, lay leaders from all types of organiza- 
tions, and representative vocational educators. If voca- 
tional education merits the best thinking in the state, 
such thinking should have an opportunity for expres- 
sion on a statewide basis. 


4. Thinking and planning which result in a realistic, 
working program, are not performed in a vacuum. The 
workshop groups must be given as much information 
as possible on the present status and the future needs 
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of the vocational education program as a basis for in- 
telligent planning. 


@e The state director and the state supervisors of 
vocational education should secure information of as- 
sistance in preparing the next State Plan, but the dis- 
cussions of the various workshop committees should 
not be limited to such information. 

A joint Department of Education-Ohio Vocational 
Association committee, with the state director of voca- 
tional education as chairman, made plans for an open 
conference March 29. Both conference and workshop 
were to center attention on the theme, “Needed De- 
velopments in the Ohio Program of Vocational Educa- 
tion.” 

The Conference 


Some aims of the conference have already been 
mentioned. The primary purpose was to furnish as 
much information on vocational education as possible 
to members of the various committees who were to 
make up the groups for the Workshop. To insure ful- 
fillment of this aim, all workshop committee members 
were extended special written invitations to attend the 
Conference. Since the Conference’ devoted the major 
portion of its time to addresses, there was no reason 
why other educational and lay leaders could not profit 
by attendance without interfering with the primary 
aims. 

The AVA was asked to send a representative who 
would keynote the conference by discussing the prob- 
able future developments of vocational education in 
the United States. L. H. Dennis represented the Asso- 
ciation. State Director of Education Hissong and State 
Director of Vocational Education Strobel described 
plans for both conference and workshop. 

The following resource speakers participated: 
Agricultural Education, Ralph Woods, Kentucky; 
Distributive Occupations, John A. Beaumont, Illinois; 
Home Economics Education, Ivol Spafford, formerly of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Minnesota; Vocational-Technical Education, L. A. Wil- 
son, New York; Trade and Industrial Education, L. S. 
Hawkins, U. S. Office of Education. 

Nearly 200 school administrators and vocational 
educators and 50 representatives of statewide lay cr- 
ganizations attended. Perhaps this conference did not 


accomplish all that was expected of it. It did bring ; 


representatives of a variety of interests together for 
a common purpose, and stimulated thinking on voca- 
tional education problems. 


The Workshop 


Competent committee members were important to 
the success of the workshop, so experience in or with 
vocational education and the ability and desire to do 
critical constructive thinking were the basis for se- 
lecting this important group. Members of the execu- 
tive committee, Ohio Vocational Association, were 
distributed among the various workshop committees. 
Six committees were selected: Agricultural Education, 
Distributive Education, Home Economics Education, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Vocational-Technical 
Education, and Vocational Guidance. (A statewide 
committee on Area Vocational Schools was selected 
late in 1945, hence its work was not included in the 
workshop). Four of the workshop committees included 
lay representation. The state director appointed school 
administrators as chairmen of each and a vocational 
educator as secretary. State supervisors acted as con- 
sultants. 

Director Strobel explained plans and possible out- 
comes at the opening session and each committee then 


entered upon its own executive session where consu]- 
tant reviewed the present program in the area, and the 
suggestions of the resource speaker at the March 1s: 
meeting. While all of the reports of the various work- 
shop committees are not in final form as of April 20. 
it is evident that the reports vary widely. Four com- 
mittees requested that additional meetings be held 

Two general ideas were mentioned frequently. Firs:, 
both school administrators and lay representatives 
agreed that under Ohio conditions of employment and 
required school attendance, it might be desirable to 
encourage the trend toward a program of vocationa] 
education which should place more emphasis upon the 
adult phases of the program. Second, there was fre- 
quent mention of the desirability of establishing vari- 
ous forms of area vocational schools. 


An Evaluation of the Conference and Workshop 


If the Ohio experience with this type of vocationa! 
program planning is a true criterion then it can bs 
recommended elsewhere. In general, school adminis- 
trators and lay leaders gave hearty and worth-while 
cooperation. They made a contribution and some o! 
them commented that they had a higher respect fo: 
vocational education at the conclusion of the meetings 
Vocational education leaders profited from comments 
of administrators and lay leaders and felt that a join: 
conference and workshop was a marked advantage. I: 
was brought home to them that there needed to be 
continuous clarification of the objectives and proce- 
dures in vocational education. ‘ 

This type of conference and workshop is not a sub- 
stitute for more intensive and detailed program plan- 
ning by vocational educational people and particular], 
it is not a substitute for local planning. 





HOME ECONOMISTS, Tell Your Story! 


By Mrs. Opal S. Moore, Homemaking Teacher, Muleshoe, Texas 


gram to a community when confronted by long dis- 

tances to be traveled, meager communication facil- 
ities, patrons without high school educations, and in- 
ability to visit homes frequently in a county scarcely 
out of the pioneer stage? 

One teacher fortified herself with six weeks of sum- 
mer school and then planned community gatherings, 
PTA and assembly programs, maximum use of bulle- 
tin boards and display cases, and newspaper publicity. 
Her calendar of activities for the year follows: 

Invite all mothers of homemaking girls to the de- 
partment at the end of August to see results of summer 
work; a tea for the school faculty the first week of 
school, honoring new teachers; newspaper publicity 
weekly; one assembly program each semester; use of 
department by other groups as needed; Christmas pro- 
gram for FHA and faculty; service to other depart- 
ments and school organizations; assistance for new 
home demonstration agent and exchange of services; 
style show in April for assembly and PTA; annual 
Mother-Daughter banquet in spring; good outside 


H: can a homemaking teacher interpret her pro- 
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Increased Enrollment Results 
From Such Effective Com- 
munity Interpretation as This 


speakers for club meetings; well-planned field trips: 
camping trip at close of school. 

FHA members assisted with newspaper publicity b) 
writing reports of club and class activities, home- 
making girls have been elected to places of responsi- 
bility in other school organizations, guests are nearly 
always invited to club meetings, and there have been 
joint enterprises with the agriculture department. The 
girls’ rest room has been painted, football practice suits 
mended, and the department foods laboratory has been 
used by such groups as the American Legion and the 
school board. Spring activities added to the calendar 
included a tea for eighth grade girls and assistance 
with the Junior-Senior Banquet. The homemaking 
teacher has taught a Sunday School class, spoken at 
church meetings, and has encouraged parents and bus'- 
ness people to visit the department. 

An increase in enrollment in homemaking, especially 
among honor roll and the “town” students, is evidenc« 
of the success of this program of interpreting the 
homemaking program as purposeful and effective fo! 
the whole community. 
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PROJECTS 
FOR 
HOMEMAKING AND 
HANDICRAFT CLASSES 


Nts Homemoking and industrial arts teach- 
ers will find in Fun With Felt Kits new 
I; ond exciting projects for their classes. 
Our free illustrated catalogue (K-100) 
describes over 50 kits. With these kits 
you can make belts, handbags, boleros, 







suspenders, stuffed dolls and animals, 
etc., of felt, leatherette, and other 
textiles. 


Each kit will make from 15 to 
over 100 articles. Most of the 
parts are ready-cut, and with 
trimming and the instruction 
sheet included in each kit, it is 
simple to make beautiful and 
useful craft projects. 


illustrated here ore o few of the mony 
things that can be mode with the con- 
tents of our kits. We also sell felt by 
the yord. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE K-100 


FUN WITH FELT SOMPANY 
118 East 28th St., NAMmork City, 16 
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Hearings on H.R. 4384. Hearings on this vocational 
education bill, introduced by Congressman Graham A. 
Barden of North Carolina, started before the House 
Committee on Education on April 10 and 11, and were 
to continue after the Easter Holiday. Extensive ques- 
tioning and discussion and lack of time combined to 
prevent completion of testimony by all witnesses who 
were present and prepared to speak. 

Those who were heard were C. L. Greiber, president 
of the American Vocational Association, Inc., and state 
director of vocational and adult education, Madison, 
Wis., for the total program; Paul Nystrom, New York 
City, for distributive education and the Limited Price 
Variety Stores and the Distribution Institute; Mark A. 
Smith, superintendent of Macon and Bibb County 
Schools, Macon, Ga., for Area Vocational Schools; 
J. Glyndon Stuff, national president of the Future 
Farmers of America, Dixon, IIl., for the FFA; Alberta 
Macfarlane, educational director of the National Res- 
taurant Association, Chicago, Ill., for the need of 
training in that field; Mrs. Stanley Cook, president of 
the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, and a 
member of the committee on legislation of the National 
PTA, for Home Economics Education; Elvin Eyster, 
department of commercial education, University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, Ind., for office occupations train- 
ing; and Judge J. M. Combs, Beaumont, Texas, a 
member of the House, who discussed the services of 
this program from an over-all standpoint. 

Members of the House Committee present were 


—— TT WQ NEW CHAMPIONS 
for the SCHOOL SHOP 


MODERN 
— METALCRAFT 


by Feirer 








A champion craftbook in metal—36 attrac- 
tive, original, modern projects, sure to appeal to student and 
teacher alike. Also completely illustrated processes for every 
step in the working of artmetal; working drawings; photo- 
graphs of finished articles. Designs include handsome, simply 
made lamps, dishes, bowls, novelty articles, vases, ash trays, 
etc. A big book, perfectly organized for shop use. Cloth, $3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS ELECTRICITY 


by Lush & Engle 


A champion textbook, at the industrial arts level, even be- 
fore publication! From the first, planned to present the right 
amount of information, in the right way, for junior-high and 
beginning high-school shop electricity. Meets this aim not by 
“trick” makeup or by “new” experimental procedure, but by 
(1) correct coverage, (2) interest, (3) clarity, (4) project 
selection, (5) illustrations, (6) supplementary material, (7) 
style of printing, and (8) price. Cloth, $2.20. 


Order these fine texts on approval today! 


THE MANUAL ART PRESS 


196 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. 























Congressman Barden, chairman; Edward J. Hart, New 
Jersey; Fritz G. Lanham, Texas; Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 
Louisiana; John S. Wood, Georgia; George A. Dondero, 
Michigan; J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado; Edward 0 
McCowen, Ohio; Walter H. Judd, Minnesota; Max 
Schwabe, Missouri; Hubert S. Ellis, West Virginia: 
Ralph W. Gwinn, New York; Clifford P. Case, New 
Jersey. Other members of the committee, not in at- 
tendance, are Eugene J. Keogh, New York; John Lesin- 
ski, Michigan; Charles A. Buckley, New York; Mary T. 
Norton, New Jersey; C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; Augus- 
tine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; Dan R. McGehee, Mis- 
sissippi; Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada. 


Surplus Property. Representatives of 21 national 
educational organizations met in Washington in April 
to work unitedly toward securing greater benefits to 
educational institutions from the Surplus Property Act. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of schools 
Baltimore, Md., was made chairman of the Action 
Committee; L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the 
AVA, chairman of the subcommittee to be in Continu- 
ous Action; and John J. Seidel, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, and state director of vocational education 
for Maryland, Chairman of the Committee on Plans 

The statement of policy adopted by the conference 
contains the following four major points: 

“A policy of nominal pricing, namely the cost of care 
and handling, which will truly reflect the public bene- 
fits accruing from the use of such property; 

“Provision for not less than a 30-day period of offer- 
ing in order to permit fair and orderly distribution of 
property; 

“Reservation of property in terms of estimated 
quantities required by educational institutions; 

“Revision downward of minimum purchase quanti- 
ties to permit smaller educational units to fulfill 
needs.” 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. In- 
dustry annually prepares thousands of posters, charts 
models, exhibits, etc., for use in the schools as supple- 
mentary teaching aids. Some are factual and helpful 
others are not readily useable and occasionally are ob- 
jectionable. 

Vocational educators, eager to keep informed of 
scientific, industrial, and business developments, en- 
deavor to utilize these aids in classrooms, laboratories 
and shops. 

To help both industrialists and educators, the AVA 
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Committee on Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials met in the AVA office April 18-20, conferring 
at that time with Thomas H. Briggs, emeritus professor 
of Columbia University and director of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, a department of the NEA. 

The twofold objectives of the committee are (1) to 
provide suggestions as to needed and desirable supple- 
mentary teaching materials for business and industry 
and suggestions as to standards which will assure 
maximum use in the schools; and (2) to prepare a 
manual for teachers on evaluation and use of such 
supplementary aids. 

Committees now are working on a compilation of 
types of teaching materials which are useful and 
needed, and on standards. Florence Jenkins, state 
supervisor of home economics, Maine, is in charge of 
the home economics group; S. S. Cromer, agricultural 
education teacher-trainer, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., the agriculture group; A. B. Mays, pro- 
fessor of industrial education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIll., the industrial education group. S. Grant 
Conner, University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., is in 
charge of preparing the teachers’ manual. Final col- 
lating of materials for the Study is the responsibility 
of the general chairman, Edward Berman, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools and director of vocational 
education, Bayonne, N. J. 

Members of the steering committee, in addition to 
the general chairman, are Helen LeBaron, state 
supervisor of home economics, Vermont, and L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary, AVA. 


Veterans Education. On-the-job training standards 
and agency relationships involved in veterans educa- 
tion have been considered at two meetings of the AVA 
Veterans Education Committee held in the AVA Wash- 
ington office during recent weeks. 

Representatives of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
U. S. Department of Labor, and the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration have met with the AVA 
committee. 

A survey of veterans enrolled in vocational programs 
in the states has been conducted by the Washington 
AVA office. With 35 states reporting, as of April 1, 
there were known to be 11,876 veterans enrolled in 
agricultural programs including on-the-farm training; 
54,554 in on-the-job programs in industrial or business 
education; 66,063 in the regular programs of industrial 
and business education (full-time, part-time, evening, 
and all day); and 21,553 apprenticeships, for a total 
of 154,046. 

State directors of vocational education who partici- 
pated in the survey reported, almost without exception, 
that they thought these figures were low. All antici- 
pated increased enrollments. 

While in nearly all states the State Department of 
Education or the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation is responsible for approving programs of on-the- 
job training and the establishments which may give 
this training, none reported adequate funds for 
supervision and follow-up to assure bona fide training 
and to prevent exploitation. 


Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 


Visitors to the Open Air Art 
Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife. 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 


galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 





Why X-acto Knives Are 
Safer, Sharper, Surer 


X-acto Knives fit the hand 
for easy grip, firm control. 
The new improved chuck 


collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- 
signed blade shapes, and 3 
all-metal handle styles, 
X-acto is the perfect tool 
for such varied jobs as: 


Paper sculpture, cutting 
mats, or scratchboard 
work in art classes. 
Building scale models of 
planes, houses, stage sets. 
Dissecting in Biology. 

e Leaf displays in Botany. 

¢ Wood carving, shop work. 


You'll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers . . . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 


range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 


No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
interchangeable blades, 
complete for $1.00. 


SAMPLE OFFER— Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 








x-acto 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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_ ANNIUNANY 


A NEW AVA 
PUBLICATION 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 








OBJECTIVES—Nine reasonable goals, 
with suggestion of activities leading to 
the attainment of each 


PHASES OF INSTRUCTION—A con- 
tinued emphasis upon pupil growth in 
the realms of doing, knowing, and being 


LEARNING UNITS—Specific listings in 
eighteen, as compared with the earlier 
eleven, industrial fields or subject areas 


MAJOR ATTEMPTS—To interpret In- 
dustrial Arts as general education—To 
improve its content and organization— 
To preserve and to enhance the initia- 
tive of pupil, teacher, school, and system 


MORE PROJECT ANALYSIS 
CHARTS—MORE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS—BETTER COVER 
AND BINDING—LOW SALES 
PRICE (25 CENTS EACH 
AND 5 FOR ONE DOLLAR) 


Personnel of Revision Committee: Baw- 
den, Bowman, Ericson, Friese, Fryklund, 
Mays, Moore, Proffitt, Roberts, Selvidge 
(deceased), Smith, and Weber. 


ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED 
Write to 
American Vocational Assn., Inc. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all checks payable to the 
American Vocational Association 


(mn tet et tet ets 








HELP YOUR AVJOURNAL 
By Mentioning It 
When You Write to Advertisers 
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ART of Vocational and Technical Schools 
In CARNEGIE EXHIBITION 


Students Win 


This Telescopic Screw Jack as- 
sembly gave top mechanical 


| drawing prize toByron Pease, 


17, Central H. S., St. Louis. 


HOSE who think of 

vocational schools 
as solely concerned 
with training machin- 
ists or farmers would | 
certainly be surprised ¥) 
if early this June they . 
visited the Fine Arts 
Galleries of the fa- 
mous Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
Here they would see numerous oil 
paintings, water colors, posters, de- 
signs and sculpture by vocational and 
technical high school students which 
have won 1946 Scholastic Awards 
from exacting judges. 

This year the record of achievement 
has been pointed up by the establish- 
ment of a special division—Group III 
—for student work from vocational 
schools. Approximately 2,000 of the 
20,000 entries submitted to national 
jurors at Pittsburgh came from vo- 
cational students. Of national prizes 
or honorable mentions awarded more 
than 150 went to students from well- 
known, vocational and_ technical 
schools. 

Cass Technical High School of De- 
troit received more awards than any 
other high school of any type in the 
nation. East and West Technical High 
Schools in Cleveland came close be- 
hind Cass. Nine scholarships for fur- 
ther study also went to art students 
from vocational schools. 

Four judges well known to voca- 
tional education and industrial arts 
were among the 31 invited to Pitts- 
burgh by Scholastic Magazines, spon- 
sor of the annual awards. They were: 
Clyde A. Bowman, Stout Institute, 
Wisconsin; George H. 
Fern, managing editor, American Vo- 
cational Journal; Frank C. Moore, di- 
rector, industrial arts, Cleveland; and 


| Burl N. Osburn, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Millersville, Pa. These jurors 
rated entries for mechanical drawing 
and craft work in wood, plastics, 


| leather, silver and other metals. 


When the four judges came to the 
mechanical drawing entries they pro- 


Scholastic Awards 


Dorothy Stewart, 17, Cass 
Technical High School in 
Detroit, won first prize 
in fashion illustration, 
one of the design fields 


“Wood,” first prize poster 
by Ruth M. Barteldt, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, 
is typical of the fine en- 
tries in commercial art 


posed separate prizes for machine and 
architectural drawing. Awards made 
for both types of mechanical drawing 
appear in the following list: 


PROJECT | 


First Prize, $25: Bill Howell, 14, Shawnee 
Mission Rural School, Merriam, Kan. Teacher, 
C. I. Gorsage.' 2 

Second Prize, $15: Thomas A. Faulhaber, 
15, Haverford Jr. H.S., Ardmore, Pa. Teacher 
R. S. Read.? 

Third Prize, $10: Werner Sohn, 15, Edison 
Tech H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, E. A 
Rotmans.! 2 


Honorable Mentions 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 


Gordon Berndt, 15, Edison Tech. HS. 
Rochester, N.Y. Teacher, E. A. Rotmans.' 


PROJECT Ii 


First Prize, $25: Eugene Wright, 18, Jeffer- 
son Davis Sr. H.S., Houston, Texas. Teacher 
H. H. Wright. Strathmore Award. 2 

Second Prize, $15: Bernard A. Suhor, 15. 
F. T. Nicholls H.S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Louis Bierhorst.' 2 

Third Prize, $10: Roy Charlton, 17, Jeffer- 

1 Hunt Pen Award. 

2 American Lead Pencil Co. Award. 
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son Davis Sr. H.S., Houston, Texas. Teacher. 
H. H. Wright. Strathmore Award.’ 2 


Honorable Mentions 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 


Alfred T. Haley, 16, F. T. Nicholls H.S., New 
Orleans, La. Teacher, Louis Bierhorst.' 

Carlton C. Johnson, 17, Schoo! of Ind. Art, 
New York, N.Y. Teacher, Erwin Muller.’ 

Robert Goldstein, 16, H.S. of Music & Art, 
New York, N.Y. Teacher, Mr. Koehler. 


PROJECT Ill 


First Prize, $25: Byron Pease, 17, Central 
H.S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, J. R. Vertres.? 

Second Prize, $15: Michael R. Sherman, 17, 
F. T. Nicholls H.S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Louis Bierhorst.' 2 

Third Prize, $10: Fred Bradybaugh, 17, 
Monroe H.S., Rochester, N.Y.* 


Project Ill—Architecture 


First Prize, $25: Marshall Talley, 17, San 
Antonio, (Tex.) Voc. H.S. Teacher, Raymon 
Alsup.* ? 

Second Prize, $15: Martin H. Blender, 16, 
H.S. of Music & Art, New York, N.Y. Teacher, 
F. Koehler.' 2 

Third Prize, $10: Norman H. Alper, 17, West 
Philadelphia (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, Franz Post- 
pichal, Strathmore Award.’ 2 


Honorable Mentions 
(Complete Drawing Ink Assortments) 


Wilson Redinger, 17, West — HS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Du 

Roy Harrover, 17, Hillsboro H.S., " Nashville, 
Tenn. Teacher, Mrs. Joe Fenn. 


Additional vocational and technical 
schools whose students received 1946 
Scholastic Art Awards in other classi- 
fications include: 

Akron, Hower Vocational H.S.; Buffalo. 
Buffalo Technical H.S.; Chicago, Lane Tech- 
nical H.S., Tilden Technical H.S., Flower 
Technical H.S., Lindblom Technical H.S.; Cin- 
cinnati, East Vocational H.S.; Cleveland, East 


Technical H.S., Jane Addams Vocational H.S.; | 
Dallas, Crozier Technical H.S.; Denver, Man- | 
ual Training H.S.; Des Moines, Des Moines 


Technical H.S.; Detroit, Cass Technical H.S.; 
Erie, Technical H.S.; 
Technical H.S., Emmerich Manual Training 
H.S.; Milwaukee, Boys Technical H.S., Kos- 
ciuszko Jr. Trade School; Minneapolis, Miller 


Vocational H.S.; New Orleans, Delgado Mu- | 
seum, L. A. Rabouni H.S.; Brooklyn, Brook- | 
lyn H.S. for Specialty Trades, Girls Commer- | 


cial H.S., H.S. of Women’s Garment Trades; 
New York, Straubenmuller Vocational H.S.; 
Newark, Essex Co. Voc. and Tech. HS.; 


Omaha, Technical H.S.; Philadelphia, Mast- | 


baum Vocational H.S.; Rochester, Edison 


Technical H.S.; St. Louis, General H.S., Wash- | 


ington Technical. 


A complete list of winners in all 21 
classifications of Scholastic Art 
Awards appears in the May 20 Stu- 
dent Achievement issue of Scholastic 
Magazines. Names of other students 
whose work went on exhibition in 
the Carnegie Institute appear in the 
Scholastic Art Exhibit catalog. 

This year a record number of more 
than 110,000 high school students par- 
ticipated in Scholastic Awards for art, 
writing and music. Preliminary selec- 
tions took place in 35 regional com- 
petitions with the best work sent on 
to Pittsburgh for national judging. 

Vocational and technical high school 
students also made unusually fine 
records in costume design, fashion 
illustration, posters and advertising 
art, car cards and textile decoration. 


' Hunt Pen Award. 
? American Lead Pencil Co. Award. 





Indianapolis, Arsenal | 


Virginia Evaluates Homemaking 
(Continued from page 21) 


© The standards for evaluation: 
very girl in a home. economics 
class is a member of the Future 
Homemakers; the club is affili- 
ated with the state association; 
accomplishments represent def- 
inite contributions to school and 
community welfare; the club 
contributes to the state camp; 
the club sends representatives 
to the state rally’ the student 
officers plan the work of the 
club in such a way as to provide 
for active participation on the 
part of all members. 





As a result of last year’s promo- 
tion of club work, Virginia now has 
a total of 193 chapters affiliated with 
the state and national organization 
of FHA, with a membership of 6,710. 


@ Other school and community 
services are rendered by the 
homemaking teacher such as: 
individual services to persons 
not enrolled in organized classes, 
lunchroom management, prepar- 
ing meals for school guests, talks 
and demonstrations before clubs, 
radio and newspaper programs, 
and cooperation with the Pro- 
fessional Workers Council and 
other agencies. 





PLANNING EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR 


Electric Shop? 


We'll be happy to help you! Maybe you are thinking of bringing your shop 


up to date when the procurement of materials eases up — or you may be 


planning a new building. 


your needs, we can assist you. 


In either case, no matter how small or large 


We manufacture and furnish most of the items for electric shops, such 


as switchboards, distribution and test panels, motor generators, trans- 


formers, etc. 


Through our Standard Electric Time field engineers we will study your 


needs and submit layouts to meet your budget. 


We have rendered this 


service for years all over the country, so let us help you — no obligation. 


Drop a line to our home office and we will see that one of our men near by 


contacts you. 


(Please refer to this magazine in answering) 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., sprincrietp 2, mass. 


Founded 


1884 ° 
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Announcing... 


HOME WORKSHOP 
by A. J. LOCKREY 


The forthcoming edition of this stand- 
ard textbook has been modernized to 
include the latest techniques and ma- 
terials. New illustrations, and forty 
new projects in Lucite and Plexiglas 
have been added, and the list of sources 
has been brought up to date. 


To be published in June $2.75 
—New Second Edition 


GENERAL 
METALWORK 


by ALFRED B. GRAYSON 


Revised to include the most modern 
practices, this new edition meets all 
requirements of an elementary course 
in metal work. New illustrations that 
show exactly how the work is done, 
and practical hobby projects add 
greatly to the value of this basic and 
exceptionally interesting textbook. 


To be published in June 
Probable price $2.00 


—Brand New! 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


by FRED NICHOLSON, 
Henry Ford Trade School 


This brand-new book has been de- 
signed to give young draftsmen a 
thorough grounding in the principles 
of mechanical drawing, with emphasis 
on modern practices in machine de- 
sign. Profusely illustrated and contain- 
ing a wealth of interesting, practical 
problems, this thorough textbook in- 
cludes carefully correlated reference 
material to assist the student. 


To be published in July 
Probable price $2.50 
-Available 


THEORY and PRACTICE 
of ARC WELDING 
by RAYMOND J. SACKS 


This book gives a complete and compre- 
hensive course in arc welding, based upon 
a thorough foundation in theory. It can, 
therefore, be used to teach the widest 
variety of courses ranging from short unit 
courses where a specific skill is to be 
taught, to a regular trade school giving a 
complete course in arc welding. It meets 


the most exacting requirements, such as 
that of training for the Navy test, or that 
of A.S.M.E. code work. 


Examination Copies Sent on Request 


D.VAN HOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue 














New York 3, N. Y. 


[A NEW THIRD EDITION | 


PLASTICS 


IN THE SCHOOL AND | 


CHARTS 


Industrial Safety Charts. Series I, The 
Safe Use of Wrenches; Series J, Use 
of Arc Welding Equipment Safely; 
Series K, Safe Use and Maintenance 
of Low Voltage Electrical Equip- 
ment; Series L, Use of Screwdrivers. 
Orders to the Government Print- 
ing Office should be addressed to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., with remittance 
of five cents per copy or $3.75 per 
100 copies. 


Refrigeration Wall Charts. Henry 
Valve Co., 3260 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 51, Ill., announce the publica- 
tion of educational wall charts, 
available without cost to colleges 
and trade schools. 

These charts feature large, clear 
cross-section views of typical acces- 
sories used in refrigeration and air 
conditioning; the text is factual and 
informative; the charts contain no ad- 
vertising. 


Occupations for the Agriculturally 
Trained. H. M. Byram. The Inter- 
state, Danville, III. 

A chart showing the diversity and 
breadth of occupational opportunities 
in agriculture, intended to be used to 
assist in vocational guidance of farm- 
reared youth. It may also be of value 
in counseling other youth. 


How to Lift. Safetygraph No. 1. Avail- 
able from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. Member price for the Safety- 
graph is $8.50; the price with easel 
is $11.50. 

A spiral-bound chart. The 16-page, 
18 by 24 inch Safetygraph, when set 
up on an easel, is a classroom teach- 
ing aid. Photographs and cartoons il- 
lustrate lifting “do’s and don’ts.” The 
Safetygraph includes written expla- 
nations of correct lifting procedures, 
suggested demonstrations, questions 
and answers, and a summary chart. 


FILMS 


How to Run a Film Library. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Price 
50 cents. 

This 14-page pamphlet provides 
valuable information and instructions 





dealing with Forms and Records, Film 





Storage, Film Care and Maintenance, 
and Classroom Assistance. Well illus- 
trated. 


Farm Fire. A 20 mm. sound slidefilm 
produced by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
presents farm fire hazards. Distrib- 
uted free of charge by the Natienal 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

The film brings out the danger of 
matches and of gasoline and kerosene, 
the necessity of safe storage places for 
combustible materials, the importance 
of safe building construction and good 
electrical connections, the need for 
repairing defective flues or stove pipes. 


A new catalog of U. S. Government 
films for school and industries is 
offered free to ‘users of training 
films by Castle Films, Inc., distrib- 
utors, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

The catalog contains for the first 
time a complete list of all U. S. Gov- 
ernment 16 mm. sound films and 35 
mm. filmstrips, totaling 1,158. They 
include 466 motion pictures and 432 
filmstrips of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and training films and other 
types of educational films produced 
by the Navy, War Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Quicker Than You Think. 16 mm. 
sound film, 2 reels, 20 minutes. Free 
from the Motion Picture Bureau of 
the National Council of YMCA’s, 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
This film presents how cleverly 

planned time-saving meals can be pre- 

pared with intriguing flavors, with 
appetite and eye appeal, in fascinat- 
ing new recipes. 


The Open Door. 50 min. film, available 
free to corporations, business organ- 
izations, and others. For rental ar- 
rangements write to Merle Johnson, 
PR Dept., GM, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

A motion picture dramatizing Gen- 
eral Motors’ foremen as part of 
management, available to industry, 
business groups and schools. It’s a 
50-minute film with noted actors in 
the cast, produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization. The film was originally 
intended for showing to foremen. 
When top executives saw it, they real- 
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ized they needed the message as much 
as did foremen. 


The Miller That Uses Its Head. A new 
16 mm. color sound movie, 23 min. 
by W. H. Nichols & Sons. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Nichols- 
Morris Corp., 50 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Unlike many technical films, this is 
not a “how-to-operate” film, but is 
an analysis of the Nichols Hand Mil- 
ler from the tool engineer’s and tool 
designer’s point of view. It shows many 
different kinds of tooling and fixture 
design, all the way from simple stock 
fixtures to completely automatic fix- 
tures, such as one for planing a double- 
start helix on a fuel injector plunger. 


Educational Motion Pictures. Catalog 
by Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Il. 
15th edition. Price, 25 cents. 


Evaluation of Some Films Dealing | 


With Canning and Preserving of 
Foods. Alice Hoffman, Home Eco- 


nomics Instructor, Sunnyside High | 


School. State Board for Vocational 
Education, Home Economics Divi- 
sion, Olympia, Wash. 

BOOKS 

General 


Jobs Ahead. Reginald M. Cleveland | 


and Frank B. Latham in collabora- 


tion with Vocational Guidance Re- | 


search. 


Information on physical and edu- | 
cational requirements, hours of work, | 
starting salaries, possible promotions | 


in both new and old fields of work. 
Interest: Guidance, veterans’ 
selors, all vocational educators. 


Office Occupations 

Letter Writing in Business. 

Conant. The Gregg Publishing Co., 

270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1945. 332 pages. $2.00. 

Letter Writing in Business is a con- 

cise yet thorough treatment of busi- 


ness letters. The contents of the book | 


are practical. It is illustrated with 
more than 300 actual business letters 
taken from the files of going business 
concerns. The Workbook for Letter 
Writing in Business contains 163 as- 
signments for the student—all of 
them correlated with the first 18 
chapters of the text. It provides gen- 
eral instructions for the student and 
work sheets for completing all the 
assignments. 


Business Administration. W.H. Conant. 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1945. 335 pages. $2.00. 

Business Administration contains 
a management expert’s first - hand 
knowledge and practical counsel on 
how to establish and manage a busi- 
ness—the kind of information and 
guidance needed by veterans and 
others desiring to go into business for 
themselves or aspiring to executive 
Positions in business. Following the 


fundamental principles on which all 
successful management is based, at- 
tention is directed to “Planning a 
Business” and to each of the major 
functions of management: procure- 
ment, adding value, applying labor, 
pricing,, marketing, and financing. 
Practical policies and procedures for 
each of these functions are presented. 


Industrial 
Simplified Punch and Die-making. 
Walker and Taylor. The Macmillan 
Co., 60 5th Ave., New York, N. Y., 

1946. 235 pages. $5.00. 
The book deals with the steps in 
the design, instruction, and operation 
of dies and punches. A comprehensive 


reference for tool engineers and 
others engaged in punch and die work 
as well as a text for those learning 
punch- and die-making. 


Mathematics for Technical and Voca- 
tional Schools. Samuel Slade and 
Louis Margolis. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16. 
1946. Third edition. 532 pages. $2.50. 
In this third edition the textbook 

has been thoroughly revised and 

brought up-to-date. Portions which 
deal with machine shop problems 
have been altered to conform to 
modern standard practice. Specific 
changes include the addition of a 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The Seven Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education 


as attained through the Graphic Arts Laboratory 


Js chart appears in a booklet, “Graphic Arts ...The Foundation of 
a Liberal Education,” containing the philosophy and objectives of 
the graphic arts activity on the industrial arts level. Write for your copy 
of this interesting 16-page booklet. It is free. 

© The graphic arts activity in junior and senior high schools is the ideal 
medium through which creative interest and vitality is given to the entire 
school program. No other activity is so rich in general educational and 


social values. 


© Those interested in vocational guidance should also write for a copy of 
“Facts about the Printing Industry for Schools” with 10-page Guidance 
Addendum. This, too, is sent on request. 


Department of Education * American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, N. J. 





* 
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The AVJ solicits new ideas, shop kinks, 
and new teaching aids for the use of teach- 
ers in all fields of vocational and practi- 
cal arts education. Send a photograph, a 
drawing, or a sketch with your description. 


Display Device for Sheets or Charts 


HE device illustrated provides a 

practical means of holding a num- 
ber of sheets, cards, or charts for 
easy and ready reference, for use in 
presenting a series of job or project 
possibilities, groups of tool proc- 
esses, or information. 

Individual sheets may be added or 
removed readily by simply pressing 
backward on the upper part of the 
device, which holds the movable 
parts of the elongated loops. Loose 
sheets may be placed on the wire 
attachment for copying or discus- 
sing. 

The device may be made of band 
iron for smaller sizes, or angle iron 





Help other teachers by sending your ex- 
periences to the AVJ. Two dollars will be 
paid for each item that is used. Send to: 
Managing Editor, American Vocational Jour- 
nal, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


for the larger sizes. There is no 
limit to the range of sizes. 

As will be noted from the draw- 
ing, which is a convenient size for 
8% x 11 sheets or cards, the device 
is essentially an upright frame with 
elongated loops attached. The part 
holding the upper part of the loops 
is riveted so that friction between 
the parts holds sheets as they are 
turned to the vertical position but 
still provides for rotation under 
slight pressure. 

Devices of this kind have been 
found very useful in our drafting 
rooms and shops. 

George A. Willoughby 
Head of Department, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti 

















New Connecticut 
Director Named 


MMETT O'BRIEN of New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed direc- 
tor of vocational education for Con- 





“DIXIE”’ 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM 


Modernize your community 
canning plant with the finest, 
most modern kettles available. 
Stainless Steel is easily cleaned, 
rust-resistant and most attractive. 
We offer a large variety of styles 
in any desired capacity. 


DIXIE specializes in equipment for community canning and 


freezing. 


Write us for catalog and prices on kettles, sealers, retorts, 
or any other item of canning equipment. | 


Order your equipment early. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1348 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


JACKETED KETTLES 


Dept. A.V. 














—a nei 


| necticut, succeeding A. S. Boynton 
| who retired January 1. Prior to his 
| service of nearly 12 years as direc- 

tor of the Boardman Trade School 
in New Haven, Mr. O’Brien was a 
teacher in the Commercial High 
School of that city. For several 
years he was employed by industrial 
and commercial concerns in the 
New Haven area, and he has been 
active in many professional and 
civic groups. 

Mr. O’Brien is a graduate of Yale 
and he has done graduate work 
there and at New York University 
At Boardman he expanded the pro- 
gram, made the work recognized 
throughout the state and beyond. He 
helped to break up the old shib- 
boleth that the trade school was a 
dumping ground for the less prom- 
ising students, and he enriched and 
| dignified school experience by ar- 

ranging for phys- 
| ical education 

opportunities, 
proper gradua- 
| tion ceremonies, 
| and other experi- 
ences that made 
it possible for his 
students to get 
more from their 
| course than mere- 
| ly the fundamen- 
tals of a trade. 





Emmett O’Brien 
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New Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 33) 


section on scale, in drawing; units of 
area and area of rectangles; a new 
and expanded section on isosceles tri- 
angles; additional problems and re- 
vision of some of the problems in the 
second edition; and rearrangement of 
steps in the solution of problems. 
Many of the illustrations have been 
revised and 29 illustrations added. 


Aviation Mechanics, Engine Mechanics. 
John W. Vale, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 757 
pages. $5.00. 

For the general and accessory me- 
chanic. The manual will prepare the 
aireraft engine mechanic for a me- 


chanic’s rating by the CAA. 531 illus- | 


trations. 


New Essentials of Upholstery. Herbert 


Bast. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1946. 300 pages. 
$2.75. 


A completely revised and enlarged | 


edition containing much new material 


in the text and 200 new photographs. | 


Simplified Architectural Drawing. 
Truman C. Buss. American Techni- 


pages. $4.75. 

The book is written to fill the gap 
between instruction pertaining to me- 
chanical drawing and that pertaining 
to architectural design. It brings to- 
gether the practical professional 
methods used by the architectural 
draftsman who must deal with en- 
gineering and architectural problems 
alike 


Guidance 

New Careers in Industry. John M. 
Amiss and Esther Sherman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1946. 227 pages, $2.50. 
The book opens the door for those 
who desire to make a career for 
themselves in industry. The reader is 
introduced to each job—machine op- 
erator, machinist, tool maker, die- 
maker, patternmaker, inspector, su- 
pervisor, engineer, and many others. 
Duties, qualifications, wages, and 
working conditions are outlined in 
detail. 


How to Find and Succeed in Your 
Postwar Job. Frank S. Endicott. In- 
ternational Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa., 1946. 147 pages. $1.75. 

A guide book designed to meet the 
needs of youth and adults as they 
seek to adjust themselves to the 
postwar occupational world. 


Careers in Social Service. Evelyn 
Steele and H. K. Blatt. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New 


300 4th Ave., New York, N. Y., 1946. 

249 pages. 

The author explains what personnel 
work is, sketches its evolution and 
expansion, outlines what it does, and 
surveys actual jobs in the field. It dis- 
cusses qualifications and shows how 
learning of office skills leads to per- 
sonnel jobs. Illustrated. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Improved Family Living Through 
Improved Housing. Issued from the 
office of The Women’s Foundation, 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
28 pages. 

How to Get a Job and Win Promo- 
tion. C. A. Prosser and Walter F. 


Sahlin. Bloomington, Ill: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1945. 101 pages. 50 
cents. 

This is a revision of Getting a Job. 
It gives information, suggestions, and 
directions regarding the steps and 
successful ways of selecting a job, 
locating prospective employers, get- 
ting contacts with the employer, ap- 
plying for a job, and securing em- 
ployment. 


Safe Operation of Metal Shapers. Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in cooperation 
with Mill & Factory. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Charts 1-6, price five cents. 








Juclude these new vocational 





Automotive 
cal Society, Chicago, Ill., 1946. 258 | 


Miechanies 
—Crouse 


Covers all phases with a new, step-by- 
step approach. Latest approved prac- 
tices. Exploded and sectional views of 
engine and car components. 


Workbook in 
Meehaniecal Drawing 


—Coover 


Makes mechanical drawing really 
functional for beginners. Offers proj- 
ects and problems of general interest. 
All the material is geared to the needs 


and interests of beginning students. 


Store Activity 
Manual 
—Banks 


Directs the work experiences of stu- 
dents in a cooperative program of dis- 


| tributive education. Aids the student 


in securing well-rounded experience. 


| Covers every important phase of retail 


organization and operation. 


Wood Patternmaking 
—MeCaslin 


New Fourth Edition 


Presents recent developments and in- 
cludes new material, illustrations, and 
problems. Covers a wide range of mod- 
ern shop practice. Includes a list of 
correlated visual aids. 


Prineiples of 
Tool Engineering 


A simple, understandable text geared 
to the needs of beginning students. 
Includes recent advances in methods of 
construction, and welding symbols. A 
correlated list of visual aids. 


Building Construction 
Estimating 


—Cooper 


Contains many specimen estimates, 
numerous illustrations, questions, and 
exercises, and hundreds of construc- 
tion terms. Based on 16 years of class- 
room experience. 





York, N. Y., 1946. 253 pages. $2.75. Send for copies on approval 
The book offers a comprehensive 
Survey of social service as a profes- 


reaitg Sonora McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


| 
Careers in Personnel Work. D. M. | 330 West 42nd Street 
Smythe. E, P. Dutton and Co, Inc., | 
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FUN with FELT KITS 


are meeting the widespread 
need for craft work that is 
easy to teach, with results 
that are satisfactory to both 
teachers and pupils. 











To interest more craft 
teachers in our kits, we 
are making a special va- 
cation offer of material 
to be used in camps and 





summer classes. 


K 1400 Our large FUN WITH FELT Instruc- 
tion Manual, printed in four colors, giving | 
you detailed and illustrated instructions for 
working in felt. 
PRICE $.30 
K 2123 contains 500 flower, animal and | 
other applique in felt (assorted colors), suit- | 
able for making flower clusters, costume jew- 
elry, etc. and useful for trimming many ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel. 


PRICE $.50 


| Co. Catalog 45, 


th 
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The C-Thru Ruler Co. has intro- 
duced a new line of French Curves 
with many interesting features. One 
improvement that will be most wel- 
come to artists and draftsmen is the 
bevels on all working surfaces. This 
enables the drawing of ink lines with- 
out having to worry about smudges. 
The French Curves come in sets of 
eight, and four are available for im- 
mediate delivery. 


The F. Weber Co. has brought out 
a new edition of its Artist and Draw- 
ing Materials Catalog, Volume 700. 
The catalog is free to art and mechan- 
ical drawing teachers. 2 


Crank Shapers. The Smith & Mills 
in 24 pages, contains 
data, illustrations, drawings, and spec- 
ifications regarding the Smith & Mills 


| Crank Shapers. 3 


A portable welding outfit is de- 


| scribed in a novel envelope-size folder 


K 3001 This kit contains complete die-cut | 
parts for twelve 6” felt animals, including all 
trimming, thread, and instructions. (Stuffing 
not included) Five styles. 


PRICE . $1.95 


by Patent Specialties, Inc. It explains 
the advantages of the Magic Wand 
Welder, a complete portable welding 


| outfit installed in a convenient carry- 


ing case. Diagrams indicate type of 
operation possible with the outfit— 


| brazing, electric flame and metallic 


K 3100 This kit contains 2 Ibs. of fine wool 
felt remnants in assorted colors and sizes, 
(about 4 sq. yds.),“suitable for making purses, 
belts, handbags, etc. 


PRICE . $2.55 
The above prices effective during June and 
July only. 


Send check or money order 


and we will pay postage— 
or we will ship C.O.D. 


Send for FREE 
Catalogue K-100 


FUN WITH FELT COMPANY 
118 East 28th St., New York City, 16 


arc welding, and contact soldering. 
The outfit is suitable for home and 
shop. 4 


The Barrett Equipment Co. an- 
nounces the opening of a new brake 
school in St. Louis, for complete train- 


| ing in safety brake service. Construc- 


tion is already under way and it is 
expected the school building will be 


| completed during the summer. Bar- 


rett’s St. Louis safety brake school is 
the first of a number to be established 
in many major metropolitan centers. 5 


(i_ 


=| > | 





A Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion study reveals that approximately 
one third of families interviewed use 
home freezers; a second group re- 
sorted to locker plants for freezing 
foods; and the final third used no 
freezing facilities. Of 40 families in 
the two groups without home freezers, 
34 plan to buy as soon as units are 
available. 6 


The World Congress on Air-age 
Education will be held August 21-28 
at International House, New York, to 
consider how aviation may contribute 
to a peaceful and united world. It is 
sponsored by Air-age Education Re- 
search, in cooperation with 18 col- 
leges, universities, and state depart- 
ments of education. The Congress is 
intended to clarify aviation implica- 
tions for all education levels. 


The Stanley Works has completed 
transactions whereby Stanley acquires 
the business and plant of the North 
Brothers Manufacturing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of the well- 
known line of Yankee Tools. The 
North Brothers Manufacturing Co. 
will continue to operate in Philadel- 
phia with the same equipment and 
personnel. Management will be under 
the direction of M. A. Coe, general 
manager of Stanley Tools. Messrs 
Weierstall and Fegley, North Brothers 
officials, will continue their associa- 
tion as vice presidents of the new cor- 

(Continued on page 39) 





Additional information about products 
mentioned in “Industry Presents” columns 
may be obtained by using the coupon 
on poge 41, where please circle the 
‘number that corresponds to the one ot 
the end of announcement in these columns. 
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To Us the Torch 
(Continued from page 9) 


responsibilities, but he cannot with- 
draw from a movement that reflects 
so much of his life. In thousands of 
communities throughout the United 
States men and women imbued with 
his philosophy are now confidently 
pressing forward with programs of 
vocational education. These loyal 
followers and co-workers will seek 
him out in the future as they have 
in the past for counsel, inspiration, 
and leadership. 

As one of the “fathers” of the 
conference method, he still practices 
what he preaches. That is largely 
the technique utilized by him in 
training his “disciples.” 


Citation by C. A. Prosser 


I heartily subscribe to all that Mr. 
Hawkins has so well presented. 

In the strenuous pioneer days 
when the struggle to establish voca- 
tional education put a great strain 
on the director, my health made it 
necessary for me to retire before 
the original constructive job had 
been fully completed. After an in- 
terim of temporary directors, the 
old Federal Board wrote me a con- 


fidential letter asking me to give 
them the name of the man I thought 
should become its permanent.execu- 
tive. Only lately. did I tell even 
Wright about the letter and my ac- 
tion in recommending him. When I 
named him I made a decision which 
I have never regretted, That one 
decision tells more than all eulogies, 
just what I thought of Jesse Calvin 
Wright. May his tribe increase! We 
need more men with his qualities 
and inspired by the same devotion 
to a great cause. 

In both J. C. Wright and myself 
there is a sentimental strain that 
leads us to select, save, and quote 
poetry on occasions. From J. C.’s 
secret note book I took these lines 
because they explain his deep-set 
desire to be of service to others. 


An old man traveling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 
The old man cross in the twilight 
dim, 
For the sullen stream held no fear 
for him, 
For he turned when he reached the 
other side, 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old Man,” cried a pilgrim stranger 
near, 
‘You’re wasting your strength with 
building here, 


Your journey will end with the end- 
ing day, 
And you never again will pass this 
way, 
You have crossed the chasm deep and 
wide, 
Why build a bridge at eventide?” 


The builder raised his old gray head, 
“Good friend, on the path I have 
come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today, 
A youth whose feet will pass this 
way, 
This stream which has been naught to 


me, 
To that fair-haired boy may a pit- 
fall be, 
He too must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I am building that 
bridge for him.” 
The Bridge Builder. 


We are still strengthening and 
enlarging the vocational education 
bridge over which the feet of 
trained millions have already passed 
to self-supporting citizenship and 
over which the feet of unnumbered 
millions are still to pass in the 
decades ahead. Many far-seeing 
educators and laymen have built 
and will continue to improve that 
bridge. And there is honor enough 
to go around. J. C. Wright is entitled 
to a large share. 





Important Texts for Vocational Classes 


DIESEL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


By Orville Adams e An authoritative book, written from long practical and teaching experience, and 
particularly well suited for vocational training 


PREPARATION AND USE OF VISUAL AIDS 
By Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer @ Visual aids bring increased ease in gaining factual in- 
formation, and improve the retention of knowledge. This study tells how to find, prepare and use visual aids. 

APPLIED PLASTIC PRODUCTION DESIGN 


By Robert L. Davis and Ronald D. Beck @ Answers a long-felt need for a book dealing primarily with 
the possibilities and limitations of plastic design 


APPLIED INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS 


Text List Price, $3.75 


Text List Price, $3.00 


Text List Price, $3.75 


By O. B. Jones @ A practical course for industrial, technical and mechanical students. Complete coverage 
including mechanics, strength of materials, tool and die making and design Text List Price, $3.00 


EDUCATING FOR INDUSTRY 
By William F. Patterson and Marion H. Hedges @ An outstanding study, tracing the importance of ap- 
prenticeship to industry; the setting up of apprenticeship training, and how to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion Text List Price, $2.00 
SELECTING AND OPERATING A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
By Larson, Johnson and Teller @ Covering every phase of starting and operating a business, this book 
is realistic, factual and complete. It gives honest answers to every question of procedure Text List Price, $2.25 


AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 


By the Glenn Martin Staff @ A comprehensive and thoroughly practical treatise evolved by the experi- 
enced engineering staff of the Glenn Martin Company. A valuable aeronautical text Text List Price, $3.75 


BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL COURSES 


By Clarence E. Tuites e@ Basic foundation for technicians in design, engineering and process fields. 
Text List Price, $3.50 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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*JO-BLOCKS”’ 
make precision 
an easy lesson 






Setting a snap-gage to millionth-inch 
accuracy for a camshaft inspection. 


Setting a sine-plate for precision + 
inspection of an angle or taper. 


| a tence shop measurement can be 
learned only by making precision meas- 
urements. The day when the micrometer 
caliper set the metes and bounds of attain- 
able accuracy is past. Its passing was fore- 
shadowed when Ford Motor Company made 
Johansson Gage Blocks available to all 
industry in America at moderate cost. 


Jo-Blocks Are Made to Warranted Accuracy 
Standards of .000002', .000004' and .000008°+ 


Now, the gage block is the very cornerstone 
of precision manufacture. And the “JO- 
BLOCK,” which pioneered millionth-inch 
accuracy, is the trusted guardian of dimen- 
sional exactness in scores of famous factories. 


Give your students the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the handling and use of 
JO-BLOCKS! For about the cost of a good 
workbench, your school can acquire a mini- 
mum working set of genuine JO-BLOCKS 
at the factory or through any Johansson 
distributor. Their uncanny cohesiveness and 
jewel-like surfaces will fascinate the student 
—instill lasting respect for true accuracy 
and the vital part it plays in low-cost mass 
production. 7 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


“He Measured in Millionths,” 
an interesting monograph on 
the achjevements of Carl 
Edvard Johansson, will be use- 
ful to you in teaching. Yours 
for the asking, with the new 
illustrated Jo-Block Catalog. 









Write: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Johansson Division, Dept. 62, Dearborn, Mich. 


GAGE 
BLOCKS 





who’s who 


Sherman Dick- 
inson, professor of 
education, College 
of Agriculture, 
Univeristy of Mis- 
souri, will take 
time out afier a 
32-year career in 
the teaching pro- 
fession, when he 
resigns that posi- 
tion effective June 
30. He obtained his 
B.S. degree from Iowa State College, 
M.S. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota. After five years as a teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Minnesota, 
he spent four years as instructor of 
agricultural education at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, and in 1924 joined the 
staff of the University o Missouri. Dr. 
Dickinson is the autho: of four text- 
books in the field of agriculture; of 
several bulletins and magazine ar- 
ticles; he was editor (1930-32) of the 
Agicultural Education: Magazine; and 
a member of the editorial board of 
the American Vocational Journal for 
agriculture. He plans to spend some 
time on his farm at Road’s End and 
will engage in writing, ranching, and 
some travel. 


Sherman Dickinson 


Edward H. Lang has resigned his po- 
sition as supervisor of industrial edu- 
cation, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y., to become principal of 
the new Technical and Industrial High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Albert Jochen, assistant director of 
the Middlesex County Vocational 
Schools, New Brunswick, N. J., was 
elected president of the New Jersey 
Section of the AVA at the annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, March 16. 


Franklin E. Heald, supervisor in ed- 
ucation in agriculture in Massachu- 
setts, has retired. He had been super- 
visor of teacher-training in agriculture 
from 1918 until he reached retirement 
age in 1943, but continued on an emer- 
gency basis during the war. Jesse Ald- 
erman Taft, formerly head of the agri- 
cultural department, Barnstable High 
School, Hyannis, succeeds Mr. Heald. 


Mr. Taft served during the war in the | 


Quartermaster Corps. 


James W. Frick has resigned his po- 
sition as teacher coordinator of dis- 
tributive education at Gowanda High 
School, N. Y., to accept a position with 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Brice H. Sewell, supervisor of trade 
and industrial education in New Mexi- 
co, has returned to the job after three 
years in the Navy. Mr. Sewell enlisted 
in November, 1942, served several 
months as a seaman, was commis- 
sioned and subsequently promoted tc 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 
Most of his work in the Navy was in 





the field of training and of the type 
which will serve him well in returning 
to the field of industrial training. 


Clarence Brown 
Davenport, voca- 
tional agriculture 
teacher of the 
Rancocas_ Valley 
Regional High 
School, Mt. Holly 
N. J., who ha: 
worked in one 
community for 25 
years, was recently 
honored with a 
testimonial dinner 
given by his former pupils. At the 
present time there are in the Mt. Holl, 
vicinity well over 100 leading farmers 
who were pupils of Mr. Davenport. The 
25-year vocational agriculture service 
key was presented to Mr. Davenport 
by Mr. Sampson, a medal for agricul- 
tural service from the New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Society by Mr. Lynn, and a 
gold watch by the FFA Alumni group 


E. B. Norton, Alabama State Super- 
intendent of Education, has been ap- 
pointed director of school administra- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education 


C. B. Davenport 


Ernest S. Rambo, until recently 2 
lieutenant colonel in the U. S. Army, 
has returned and will have charge of 
placement and coordination in the Sa 
Antonio, Tex., veterans training pro- 
gram. 
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Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 


PLASTICS 


* How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite II, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plastics in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. 


CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


165 East 3rd St., Dept.6-W, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Classroom 


Right On Top of Your Desk 


’ .. with Delta’s free help in school shop planning 


OW it’s easy to lay out your new 
shop just the way you want it — 
accurately to scale.-. .. To rearrange your 
present set-up... . To place your machine 
tools for teaching efficiency. 


The practical handbook, “How to Plan 
a School Workshop,” helps you do this. 
For here is authentic planning informa- 
tion you can depend on from every angle — safety, 
lighting, convenience. 

This 44-page book provides you with photographs 
and layout drawings of 30 shops prepared by vocational 
instructors all over the country, for schools large and 
small. These are actual floor plans-of shops that have 
been built and proven practical in regular classroom use. 


To guide you in your planning, this helpful book 





Machine Tools 


also serves as a condensed guide to th 
principles of shop planning . . . to the se 
lection, placement, and efficient use of th 
major light machine tools. 

Here is authoritative knowledge gaine« 
through Delta’s many years’ associatio1 
with the industrial arts field. It is usefu 
to you in planning the school shop . . 
considering requisitions for shop equipment . . . review 
ing the over-all status of shop programs. 


Be well-informed on planning and equipping th 
school shop. Send for your free copy of “How to Pla 
a School Workshop.” Use the coupon on the next page 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
755F E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me my free, personal copy of: 
C1 “How to Plan a School Workshop”. 


C) Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools. 
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E. C. Estabrooke 
has been appoint- 
ed educational di- 
rector of the 

‘American School 
and American 
Technical Society, 


Chicago. He as- 
sumed his duties 
March Ist, after 





being released 
from the Navy 
with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. He has been 
active in vocational education during 
the past 14 years, having served as vo- 
cational printing instructor in the Nor- 
folk, Va., public schools; graduate 
scholar and part-time instructor in the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
Pennsylvania State College; director 
of vocational education in the public 
schools of Bradford, Pa.; and industrial 
education advisor, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Estabrooke’s broad experience 
should be of help in the further devel- 
opment of supervised correspondence 
and home-study training, and in the 
publication of vocational books to meet 
specific needs in the vocational and 
general educational fields. 


E. C. Estabrooke 


E. V. Walton has joined the staff of 
the department of agricultural educa- 
tion of Texas A. and M. College as an 
associate professor. He will specialize 
in adult education. During the war he 
was a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Air 
Service, and an instructor in naviga- 
tion at the Naval Air Training Bases 
at Pensacola, Fla. 


K. B. Haas, of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, became retail training direc- 
tor for Montgomery Ward on May 15. 
His headquarters are in Chicago. For 
the past eight years he has been field 
representative, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


James A. Bailey has been appointed 
district supervisor of agricultural ed- 
ucation for the Northwest District of 
Missouri, headquarters in Jefferson 
City. 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


Elliot V. Noska, for the past 21 years 
principal of the Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades, New York 
City, died suddenly on March 22. 

The school which Mr. Noska organ- 
ized was the first public school in the 
city to teach aviation mechanics. Dur- 
ing the past war, its faculty and stu- 
dents made a notable contribution 
through service in the armed forces. 





——ee Correction 


In the April issue of the Journal, on page 
28, George P. Deyoe’s title was incorrectly 
stated through a typographical error which 
the editors regret. The sentence should have 
read: “Chairman: George P. Deyoe, Agricul- 
tural Education, Michigan State College.” 





Industry Presents 
(Continued from page 36) 


poration of the same name, formed by | 


Stanley to produce Yankee Tools. All 
orders and correspondence regarding 
“Yankee” Tools should continue to be 
addressed to North Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company. 7 


Air-Speed, an air operated saw and 
file, uses standard sizes of hack saw 


‘blades and files. The saw and file can 


be worked to advantage in awkward 
or cramped quarters, or from difficult 
working positions. Fully portable and 


ready to use wherever airlines are | 


available, the new tool cuts down 





slow, tedious, costly hand sawing and | 
filing operations. The front barrel of 
the tool can be turned 360 degrees, 





| 


| 


enabling an operator to use the saw 


in practically any position and to do 
circular sawing in metal or woods, 
difficult “dead-end,” keyhole, or scroll 
work. 8 


The George Scherr Co., announces 
its new 48-inch Chesterman Height 
Gage for precision inspection, layout, 
scribing, and checking of large size 
jigs, fixtures, dies, and castings. A six- 
page folder pointing out the advan- 





tages of the Chesterman Height Gage 
is available. In addition to the gage 
itself, a master gage block for check- 
ing vernier setting and a depth rod 





AG TEACHERS 


(And Teacher-Trainers) 


Here’s how to prepare your welding trained 
students in up-to-date techniques— 





Manure spreader is fixed right 
on the spot with engine-driven 


“Shield-Are Jr.”’, the new low- 


priced portable welder. Full de- 
tails in Bul. 367. 


ON FARMS... 


Arc Welding keeps valuable equipment 
on the go... saves time .. . cuts costs: 

* Repairs broken parts. 

* Hard-faces worn parts. 

* Fabricates special equipment. 

* Builds structures of all kinds. 
Are you giving your students the ad- 
vantages of arc welding training for 
profitable careers in manufacturing, 
construction and maintenance? In- 


quire about new educational movies 
on are welding. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 212 Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding Equipment in 
the World 





Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 





These modern texts have been especially 
prepared for school use. You can employ 
them to excellent advantage in regular 
programs as well as your veteran train- 
ing work. An examination will convince 
you of their suitability to your class- 
room needs. Any books sent for 30 days 
ON APPROVAL inspection subject to 
our educational discount if retained. 


!. Mechanical Drawing Workbook... . $2.75 





for taking depth measurements are | 


provided. 





Additional information about products 
mentioned in “Industry Presents” columns 
may be obtained by using the coupon 
on page 41, where please circle the 
number that corresponds to the one at 
the end of announcement in these columns. 








' 


2. Slide Rule Simplified (with rule) . 3.50 
3. Simplified Architectural Drawing coe 4.75 
4. Automobile Fundamentals—Chassis and 
Power Transmission .................. 4.75 
5. Automobile Engines ........... sone OB 
6. Automobile ignition and Electrical Equip.. 4.25 
7. Automobile Maintenance ..... scosve Gae 
8. Safe Work Practice in Woodworking...... 0.60 
9. Plastics Mold Engineefing............... 7.00 
10. Plastics (enlarged 3rd Edition)........... 4.00 
1. Electrical and Radio Dictionary ccce 84D 
12. How to Read Electrical Bleprints......... 3.00 
13. How to Remodel a House..... ‘ . 4.75 


14. How to Plan a House..... . oo 4.98 
15. Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part |. 2.00 
16. Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part. 2. 2.00 
17. Machine Tool Guide... . coe 28 
18. Fundamental Business Law... 3.00 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel Ave., at 58th St 

Chicago 37, Ill., Dept. HS 256 

Please send the following texts for 30 days 
ON APPROVAL examination. I will either 
return them at the end of that time or remit 
less your educational discount. Order by 
number. Just circle numbers wanted. 


12345678 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
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farmer, age 27, married, with a 

family of six children, living 
near Franklinton, La., is the 1945- 
46 winner of the H. O. Sargent 
Award. His name is engraved on the 
bronze plaque along with other an- 
nual winners of the highest award 
for achievement in farming which 
the New Farmers of America be- 
stows annually on one of its former 
members. 

Magee’s early life on a farm under 
the tutelage of his successful farmer- 
father gives a clue to his own suc- 
cess. His father was the owner of a 
140-acre farm, and Eldridge became 
a partner in 1933. At the Washing- 
ton Parish Training School he com- 


F isrmes, J. MAGEE, JR., Negro 








The first small portable tool and today’s 
finest for work on metal, alloy, plastic, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, etc. Fits student’s 
hand comfortably, perfectly balanced, weighs 
only 12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. 

. More than 300 quick and easy-to-change ac- 
cessories available in the Chicago line. Postpaid, 
with 7 accessories $18.50. 


case contains a Handee and 
45 of the most practical acces- 
sories. Postpaid $25.00. 

Write for new 64-page catalog 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


Se | land, 26 acres of which was tillable 





“OLIVER”... 102 


SINGLE SPINDLE 


Ideal for school shops. Handles 
wide range of boring opera- 
tions. Bores holes up to 3%” 


diameter in hardwood, to 1/2” | : 
| ments, $230 for new furniture, and 
| has shrubs, grass lawn, walks, and 


diameter in softwood. Table 
hes 22” vertical adjustment. 
Ball bearing motor-on-arbor 
spindle. Compact, sturdy de- 
sign. Well eguarded. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








APTITUDE TESTS 
Specific Trade Tests — Standardized 


Discover your students’ talents, aptitudes, 
abilities and limitations. 


Aptitude Testing Laboratories 
130 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Louisiana Young Farmer Wins H. 0. Sargent 
Award of the New Farmers of America 


NATIONAL 
FARMER-AWARD 
WINNER 


By Ruby Corder 


Agricultural Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


. pleted eight years of vocational ag- 


riculture training in all-day, day- 
unit, and part-time classes, and was 


| a member of the Washington Chap- 


ter of the New Farmers of America. 

He first showed marked ability in 
agriculture in a successful school- 
farm project which included cotton, 


| corn, and livestock. He also won all 


the NFA “degrees” progressively as 
he met certain achievement require- 


| ments. He was awarded a registered 


Jersey bull in an agricultural con- 


| test as a high school student while 


attending a Soil Conservation Short 
Course at Tuskegee Institute. His 
possession of this fine breeding ani- 
mal stimulated his interest in im- 
proving his own livestock as well 
as that of his neighbors. He was 
president of his class during the 
four years of high school and was 
chaplain, treasurer, and quartette 


_ | leader in his NFA Chapter. 
COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Strong steel carrying | 


The Magee Farmstead 
Magee began farming on an inde- 


| pendent basis as a farm owner in 


1940 when he purchased 64 acres of 


and the rest pasture and woodland, 
from his father. The farm was val- 
ued at that time at $1,900. This 


| established his credit rating and he 


BORER. 


| house for approximately $2,000. In 


built and furnished a neat six-room 


the past year Magee spent $63 on 
the house to make new improve- 


drives. 

Barns and cribs provide adequate 
space for livestock and feed, and he 
has modern - type swine and poul- 
try houses with a number of im- 


| proved feeders. He owns the larger 


implements necessary for carry- 


| ing on his farming program, such 


as disc, mowing machine and hay 
rake, as well as essential hand 
tools. His livestock includes two 
mules, 22 cows, and 11 hogs. In 1945 


Eldridge J. Magee, Jr. 


he sold 1,930 pounds of cured pork 
through the farmer cooperative. 
Most of the feed for his animals is 
grown on his farm. 

The estimated value of farm crops 
for the year 1945 was $1,522 and 
the Magees conserved vegetables, 
fruit, beef, cured pork, syrup, lard. 
and have all the eggs, milk, and 
poultry needed for their use. 

Magee carries on a well-planned 
soil conservation program. Last year 
he planted 24 acres to winter cove: 
crops. All of his tillable land is ter- 
raced. 

Magee is operating his farm busi- 
ness on a cash basis with no liabili- 
ties. His assets include real estate, 
crops, livestock, cash in the bank 
for current operating expenses, a 
savings account, stock in the Federal 
Credit Union, and life insurance. 

He has served as a Sunday School 
teacher, and president of the local 
Colored Farmers Agricultural Im- 
provement Association, and is at 
present a member of the Advisory 
Council of that organization. He was 
an instructor in a National Defense 
Training class in agriculture, has 
been president of the County Fai: 
Association, is a member of ths 
school building committee, and for 
two years has been president of the 
Farmers Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation which includes 126 par- 
ticipating members who market 
through the Louisiana Supply Com- 
pany of New Orleans (an all-Negro 
marketing association). He is now 
an officer in the Washington Parish 
Parents and Teachers Credit Union 





WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “E"’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 
BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 


33 Welton Street New Haven 9, Connecticut 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad- 
vates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents each; 
10 or more, 5 cents each. 

SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 

Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
vate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 

State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 

America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Prices: single copies, 20 cents each; 
100 or more, 15 cents per copy; 1,000 or 
more, 13 cents per copy. 


The Carry-Over Into Homes of the Teach- 
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Out-of-School Youth. 1943. Pp. 17. Prices: 


copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
9 cents each. 

Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 







copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
vative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: 1 to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 

THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 

scription price to colleges, universities, libraries, 

business firms, and interested lay persons. Free 
to members of American Vocational Assn., Inc. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlargement 
of Opportunities for Vocational Education 
AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Agricultural Education Section 
AVA—Trade and Industrial Education 
AVA—Home Economics Section 
AVA—Iindustrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


















Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all checks payable to the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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Detailed facts about many new teaching aids and school supplies announced 
by advertisers can be obtained by encircling the numbers of material 
described in this index. Clip the coupon and mail to AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 
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approval examination. Ameri- 
can Technical Society 


. Small portable Handee tool of 
1,001 uses. Send for new 64- 
page catalog. Chicago Wheel & 
ae er 


. Free 44-page book, “How to 
Plan a School Workshop,” and 
catalog of low-cost Delta-Mil- 
waukee Machine Tools. The 
Delta Mfg. Co......... 


Send for catalog and prices on 
kettles, sealers, retorts, or any 
other item of canning equip- 


39 | 


40 


bet. 38 & 39 


29. 


Free catalog showing many use- 
ful and helpful projects, plus 
special vacation offer for teach- 


. Free booklets—‘Graphic Arts ers. Fun With Felt Co......... 36 
... The Foundation of a Liberal | 21. Send for information about new 
Education . . . Facts About the | educational movies on arc 
Printing Industry for Schools.” welding. The Lincoln Electric 
American Type Founders..... 33 ee See Pe 39 

. Discover your students’ talents, | 22. Two new texts for the indus- 
aptitudes, abilities, and limita- trial and industrial-arts shop. 
tions. Aptitude Testing Labo- Send for them on approval. 
Re gr ae RS 40 | The Manual Arts Press....... 28 

. Free catalog and other helpful 23. New texts for the vocational 
information on brake service field. McGraw-Hill Book Co... 35 

_ equipment. Barrett Equipment § 24. Free bulletin about the “Oliver” 
Src eeaiads os tx case 4th cov. single spindle borer. Oliver Ma- 

. Information on rebuilt machine Cg Ee eer 40 
tools for vocational schools. | 25. Texts for the vocational field. 
Botwinik Brothers, Inc........ 40 Prentice-Hall, Inc............. 37 

- Source for plastics, plywood | 26. Free booklet, “Modern School 
and craft supplies. Send for Shops,” and catalog of preci- 
free catalog and sample work- sion lathes. South Bend Lathe 
ing drawings of six projects. aa 2d cov. 
Carmen-Bronson Co. ......... 38 


. Electrical shop equipment for 


vocational and technical 
schools. Without obligation, ob- 
tain recommendations, plans, 
layouts, and costs for your 
needs. Standard Electric Time 
Co. 


. Texts for the vocational field 


may be had on approval ex- 
amination. D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Free information about elec- 
trical testing and service equip- 
ment. Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. 


31 


32 
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19. Send for free booklets on the 30. Knives for every school use. 
achievements of Carl Johans- - Catalog, sample offer, and free 
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F we concede that man’s occupation is a most vital 

influence in his life—that it affects his relationship 
to his family and his neighbors, his position in the 
community, his contribution to state and national af- 
fairs—then we should put a broad interpretation upon 
“training for work.” Perhaps we should take another 
look at our programs of vocational education. 

Is the skill and knowledge necessary to pursuing 
an occupation, enough? 

A man probably spends more of his waking hours 
on the job, with his working associates, than in «ny 
other pursuit. It is highly important that he pursue 
an occupation to his liking, and one which challenges 
his intelligence and satisfies him. It is necessary that 
he obtain training which develops the requisite skills, 
abilities, and knowledge both for entrance into this 
chosen occupation and for satisfactory continuance in 
it, and advancement. But for satisfactory continuance 
and advancement it is important that his education 
end training enable him to meet more than the ma- 
nipulative requirements. He must get along with his 


fellow workers, with his boss, with his union. He. 


should be able to so conduct himself that his associa- 
tion with others is satisfactory to himself and con- 
tributes to a general up-grading—slow, perhaps, but 
necessary to any occupation, trade, or profession. 

The schools preach the importance of tolerence. of 
understanding, of open-mindedness, and good citizen- 
ship, but too often these are words which do not carry 
over into the actualities of everyday life after the 
majority of young people have finished their in-school 
education. State and national legislation, union con- 
tracts, slum clearance, community leisure-time activi- 
ties, are talked about by the average worker but are 
left for someone else to manage. As a result they are 
not to the satisfaction of those vitally affected. 

The thoroughly trained worker-citizen must be able 
to take his place in the community as a recognized 
individual force, and make a contribution to commu- 
nity life. He should not hesitate to attend public meet- 
ings or banquets, should not be afraid to offer sugges- 
tions, should know something of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and should be able to preside at such gather- 
ings. Too frequently he leaves all such articulation to 
others, not because he does not have worthwhile ideas 
and good understanding of his local or state needs, 
but because of a feeling of inadequacy. Every worker 
finds a need for such abilities when he reaches adult- 
hood and too often does not realize his handicap until 
then. 

Our vocational schools, and high schools with 
terminal vocational courses, have an obligation to pro- 
vide more than job skills and related technical train- 
ing. Youth must be given all training necessary to 


au 


thorough competence as citizens as well as workers, 

Are our English and social studies classes geared 
to do this job in a practical way? Or are they pointed 
toward the cultural preparation of the potential col- 
lege student? Are the materials used as teaching de- 
vices in these classes down-to-earth and useful and 
current? Are they interesting and challenging and 
readable for the thousands of boys and girls who ar 
not going to college? Do they deal with labor rela- 
tions, with the ultimate effects of legislative enact- 
ments in terms of daily living? 

English and the social studies offer a golden oppor- 
tunity as vehicles for instruction for practical living. 
They should add a vital tool to the worker’s kit. The 
young person who is not preparing to enter the pro- 
fessions can be made to realize the effectiveness of 
good oral and written English in his every day life. 
Actually it is highly important to him. He should be 
able to discuss intelligently with his employer, union 
representatives, doctor, lawyer, or politician, the issues 
which confront all of us as citizens. He should be able 
to appear at ease and self-confident, using these tools 
as competently as he uses the working tools of his 
trade. He can be made to realize that it is important 
to him as an individual; that his advancement in his 
work may be impeded by a lack of the skills, abilities, 
and understandings which these subjects could pro- 
vide. Most young people realize that it is necessary to 
appraise and interpret intelligently the issues which 
they hear presented over the radio and read about 
in the daily newspapers. If English and social studies 
were directed to these actual interests of the voca- 
tional students and to their evident advantage, a great 
contribution could be made to the advancement of 
our total culture! 

Should we not have highly skilled teachers in 
charge of the social studies and English courses fo! 
vocational students—teachers who use their subject 
material exactly as the shop teacher makes use of 
the most modern machines and tools? Current mate- 
rials, practical, interesting, understandable, and re- 
lated to immediate issues in daily living will not be 
resisted by the young people who are preparing fo! 
a trade or occupation instead of a profession. If English 
and social studies ’re presented much as the shop 
teacher’s projects and devices, they will be recognized 
as useful tools or skills, worth mastering. 

It can hardly be expected that teachers will direct 
young people into active participation in community 
activities and enterprises unless they have had actual 
citizenship experiences themselves. Mere theorizing 
will be recognized by today’s young people as “win- 
dow dressing.” Our teachers must know through ex- 
perience what the Chamber of Commerce, City Coun- 
cil, club federations, and other organizations are at- 
tempting to accomplish and how they operate. We need 
citizen-teachers, statesman-educators, in our schools. 

If the schools are to fulfill their obligation, this 1s 
an area which needs new and serious consideration. 


What do you think? roe 
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Better teaching of automotive and aviation electrical 
service subjects is accomplished when your school has 
the same top-ranking electrical testing and service ’ i eae 
equipment used by the trade for over 30 years. OT. pe 

Weidenhoff equipment is easy to use—accurate, prac- 
tical and ruggedly built for continuous hard use. Every- 
thing you need, from a battery hydrometer to a complete 
department set-up. 


Do as other schools are doing—equip with 
Weidenhoff. Full Information available. “— 


Armature Growler 
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sree sas: WANT 70 TEACH BRAKE 


The Brake Drum 
Lathe machines 
grinds and ack 
all types and eee 
of car, bus, truck 
and aircraft drums 
Portable for field 
use, stationary fo 
the shop. : 


PE 
PMENT COMPANY 


St. Lovis 6, Mo- 


sCHOOL LETTERHEAD 
procedure 


BARRETT EQUI 
2\st and Cass, 


ATTACH TO 
\ Send catalog ond procur 
information. 
We need suggestions in planning classroom 
curriculum. 
CI Have Representa 
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THE BRAKE 
DOKTER 
centralizes shoes, 
rinds to give 
109% drum con- 
tact, ond odjusts 
for proper clear- 
once ony size 
broke assembly 

7 to 24 
inches. 
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